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*,* Correspondence of every description for the INTELLIGENCER 
AND JOURNAL, should be addressed to it, (or to Howard M. Jen- 
kins), at 921 Arch Street. John Comly’s address is now at 
15th and Race Streets, and correspondence for him relating to 
Friends’ Book-Store, or other of his business affairs, should be 
addressed there. 





*,* Matter intended for insertion in the INTELLIGENCER AND 
JOURNAL should reach us by Third-day evening, though notices 
or advertisements relating to affairs of immediate importance 
may be used as late as the forenoon of Fourth-day. In order to 
reach our distant subscribers, the paper is now mailed on Fifth- 
day, and must be closed at noon of the day preceding. 


*,* No charge is made for publishing ordinary notices of mar- 
riages and deaths ; on the contrary, we are very willing to receive 
and print them. Obituary notices we reserve the privilege to 
curtail or amend, and it is desired that brevity and suitability 
may always be carefully kept in view in their preparation. 


*,* A watchful supervision is exercised over the advertise- 
ments in this paper, and none which are not entitled to credit 
will be knowingly admitted. Advertisements of a low ar doubt- 
ful character are, of course, rigidly excluded. The value of our 
advertising space is by this oversight materially enhanced, as 
the appearance of an announcement in the paper is, to a certain 
extent, evidence of its trustworthiness. 


*,* Attention of our subscribers is ¢alled to the fact that we 
can supply other publications, in connection with the INTELLI- 
GENCER AND JOURNAL, ata discounted rate. We will take orders 
for a limited list of reputable periodicals, (weeklies and month- 
lies), and will furnish the rate of charge to any who wish to know 
with the view of ordering. Persons making up their lists of read- 
ing for 1886 should take this opportunity of reducing the cost. 
(See advertisement on another page.) 








IRIENDS’ CALENDAR FOR 1886.—A Calendar 
for 1886, especially for the use of Friends, has been pre- 
pared, and is now ready for sale, It is a heavy card 9x 11 inches, 
lithographed in handsome and appropriate design, with a med- 
allion portrait of George Fox and a picture of Jordan’s Meeting- 
house on the face, and a yearly calendar on the reverse side. 
This card has attached in the centre a tablet, with a slip for each 
day in the year, giving the day of week and month, and a briet 
quotation from the writings of some one of the early Friends. In 
general style it is similar to the Longfellow, Bryant, and other 
Calendars, which have been so popular. It is belieyed that it 
will meet a want that has been felt in the homesof many Friends. 
A copy will be sent by mail, postage paid, on receipt of 60 cts. 
Address FERRIS BROS., PRINTERS, 


Wilmington, Del. 


SWARTHMORE LECTURES. 


Prof. Charles'A. Young of Princeton College, will de- 
liver an afidress upon “THE SUN” at the College, on 8rd 
day, the 15th inst., at 7.30 P. M. 

The Friends of the College are invited. 

EDWARD H. MAGILL, President. 
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E attention of those already subscribers, and | being to print whatever was deserving,—when space 
of all who are interested in the religious princi- | permitted—but to omit whatever was not in the 
ples of the Society of Friends, or in its ethical and | line of our work, or was not likely to be useful or 
social influences, is earnestly asked, at this time, to | edifying. 
the importance of making a large increase, for the The proceedings of all our Yearly Meetings have 
coming year, in the circulation of this journal. An | been reported,—most of them with considerable de- 
enlarged circle of readers would give ita wider and | tail,—and many subordinate meetings, conferences, 
greater usefulness; would enable its conductors to | committees, etc., have been punctually noticed. In 
continue its improvement and development; and | this department of its labor, as the medium of con- 
would permit a modification of the price of subscrip- | veying to Friends information of the proceedings of 
tion. the Society, the value of the INTELLIGENCER AND 
The editors believe that the paper is worthy ofan | Journat must, we think, be conceded. The work of 
earnest effort in its behalf. They are able to say | the body is thus made known to all, interest in it is 
with sincerity that in conducting it they have had | maintained, and faithfulness to its principles is en- 














































these principles steadily in view: couraged. To Friends who live in distant localities, 
1.—To represent and sustain the Christian princi- and who feel themselves isolated and weak, the sup- 

ples professed by Friends; port given by the regular weekly visits of such a 
2—To promote in eyery direction the practical ap- | Journal can scarcely be overestimated. 

plication of the Christian ethics to the existing con- | _ Th editors look hopefully forward to a steady 

ditions of life ; improvement in the paper, if a larger circulation can 


_ ; be obtained for it, and they confidently appeal to all 

* To maed ” the memberghip of our body of who favor its aim and approve its character to give 

. Friends a fair expression of their views and opinions £t am effedtive eunmert at this tae. Thee have Axed 
upon all topics suitable for treatment in such a Ppo . y 


periodical. upon the following: 

In pursuing the objects thus outlined, we have a TeRMs FoR 1886. 
printed within the last seven months, (since the For a single copy, (as heretofore) . . $2.50 
union of the Inre.uicENcer with the Journat), not For a club of eight, (8),each, . . . 2.25 
less than four hundred original articles, letters, re- | For @ club of twenty, (20) each, . . 2.00 
ports, and communications, sent us by Friends and Those willing to act as agents are invited to cor- 


others interested in our Society, the authorship of | respond with us, if in doubt upon any point, and in- 
these probably representing two hundred persons, | formation will be gladly afforded them. Specimen 
resident in different parts of the field in which the | copies will be sent free to those who might subscribe, 
paper circulates. All of these contributions received | if names are furnished us. Now is the time to begin 
due consideration before their publication, our desire | work. 





CLUB RATES WITH OTHER PERIODICALS. 
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: PHRENOLOGICAL JOURNAL, ($2). . . < P 4.25 
SEMI-MONTHLIES. Vick’s MAGAZINE, ($1.25). . . . . «. 340 


Goop HousEKEEPING, ($2.50) $4.50 | AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST, ($1.50). 









*, Persons wishing other periodicals than those named above should write us, and we will name prices. 
*,* Where several periodicals in the list.are wanted, find the net price of each, (if ordered through us), by sub- 

tracting $2.50 from the rate given “for both.” : 
#,* Where our subscribers have already paid up for the INTELLIGENCER AND JOURNAL, or for any reason do not a 

now wish to remit for it, they can have the periodicals above at the net rate. 
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Vol. XLII. No. 44. 


TRUST. 
‘¢TTNHIS tangled web of mine, 
Wherein I find so little good or fair, 
May yet, if trusted to Thy love and care, 
Take on a light divine. 


“ And ‘ through the glass’ I see 
That even my mistakes, my faults, my sins, 
Have taught me how Thy comforting begins, 
And shown the way to Thee, 


“ How all these wrongs we see 
Can lead to right, I do not understand ; 
But e’er the daylight breaks I clasp Thy hand, 
And trust myself to Thee.” 
—Selected. 


PROGRESS:.' 
” Of the increase of his government and of peace there shall 
be no end.”—Isaiah 9; 7. 
HE great seer of Israel, poet, prophet and states- 
man, twenty-four centuries ago was given to see 
adown the future days—through warfare suffering, 
national overthrow, and {the downfall of the throne 
of David, the coming of a great time of deliverance 
from the evils that militated against peace and right- 
eousness, and that darkened the land of Israel with 
the wrath of God. A deliverer was to come with 
more than regal powers, setting aside the worn-out 
and outgrown ordinances of ancient times, and set- 
ting up a nobler and better ideal of religious observ- 
ance and of human responsibility. The kingdom of 
God was tocome. But how? For when the blessed 
Jesus came with his wonderful ministry, his won- 
der-working hand, his authoritative instruction, the 
people inquired anxiously concerning the kingdom 
of God for which they had so long looked with an- 
ticipation of glorious and blessed things, even in a 
material sense. ,He explained that the longed-for 
dominion of righteousness was to result from the 
planting of the seed of truth. Men must wait after 
the planting, and the seed would prosper by the reg- 
ular process of growth. Little by little the genera- 
tions of the faithful saw that the pure truth was pre- 
vailing. They saw ancient wrong slowly decay be- 
fore the ever advancing growth. 
There were a thousand discouragements—the 
martyrs and confessors suffered and died, not accept- 
ing deliverance, but in the darkest times it was re- 


1 Read at a Conference at Race Street Meeting-house, on the 
29th of Eleventh month, 1885. 
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{ JOURNAL. 
Vol. XIII. No. 672. 
membered that the Master had declared that though 
Heaven and earth might pass away his word should 
never pass away. 

As the centuries rolled away the true Christians 
came to the consciousness that they might possess 
their souls in patience, for in their faith was the ele- 
ment of righteous progress. As truth germinated 
and prospered, superstition and falsehood steadily 
decayed and vanished away. Scientific truth and 
spiritual truth advance together, and it becomes the 
conviction of the Christian disciple. Mankind comes 
gradually to the realization of the fact that in the 
world-conquering cult, Christianity, we have the 
fulfilling of wondrous prophesies of the olden times. 

If to-day we might take a bird’s-eye view of the 
inhabited world, passing over seas and mountains, 
over deserts and wastes from nation to nation and 
take note of the present condition of the various peo- 
ples and their dwelling places, we should find a 
mighty difference in their conditions. We are here 
at home in Philadelphia in a fair bright city, abund- 
antly supplied with all material things which minis- 
ter to a man’s health convenience and luxury. Ships 
come from other lands supplementing the products 
of ourown. One is unlading furs to defend us from 
wintry blasts; another brings us spices from the 
farthest Ind; yet another brings the rich fruits from 
the tropics, another still brings silks to be woven in 
shining fabrics; and they find inthe abundant pro- 
ducts of our looms and our workshops and our fields 
that wherewith they freight their ships to make glad 
other nations. Busy and careful hands appropriate 
the store brought to our shores these glad thanksgiv- 
ing days of fruition. We pass on in our observation 
over the beautiful continent of Europe where Chris- 
tian civilization has been steadily winning its way 
for eighteen hundred years, rising by degrees from 
the conditions of crime, cruelty and superstition 
which marked the Roman world when the Apostle 
Paul brought a better light into its capital city, and 
though a prisoner in bonds, succeeded in so kindling 
its beacon fires in the empire that it was apparent 
to the astute world rulers that there, was a power 
manifesting itself in the earth that was not to be ef- 
fectually enslaved by any other power. The subject 
nations have been raised up from abject serfdom to 
comfort, order, humanity, just law, intellectual and 
physical culture, and all that makes life safe, beauti- 
ful and happy. The leper no longer crouches in the 
street, nor the blind, the lame, and the diseased cry 
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out for pity and succor by the highway ; for the re- 
ligion of eternal progress, of human brotherhood and 
love has gathered up in her bosom the miserable 
sons and daughters of God, that heathenism passed 
by with indifference and contempt. The state has 
claimed the privilege of being ministrant to all such, 
and schools, asylums, hospitals become the general 
care of mankind, for the kingdom of God was in the 
heart of man and is manifesting itselfon earth. 

We are in Christendom—let us pass on to the dark 
Continent of Africa where Christianity has had no 
continuing city. In these landsthe faith of Islam 
prevails, which seems to lack altogether the idea of 
progress. Men and women are here, but no further 
advanced toward the ideal standard which Christi- 
anity has set up, than were the nations of the far dis- 
tant past. I venture to say that the great Arab race 
which bows down to Islam to-day are not far in ad- 
vance of the Semitic race as it existed in the days of 
its first’ migration from the Chaldean highlands 
to the valley of the Jordan. There is moral chaos— 
the rule is that of the stronger over the weaker— 
woman is enslaved—the lame, the blind, and the 
sick are quite without care or succor. There is no 
cobperation in benevolence, if it exists at all it is 
nothing but compassion from man toman. There is 
no healing art worth the name—there is no advance 
in natural or any science—or in any of the useful 
arts. Even the excellent steed of the Arab is unde- 
fended from direst cruelty, the dog is abhorred and 
persecuted, the poor donkey is a perpetually suffer- 
ing slave. Only the exceptionally robust survive the 
hardships of childhood, and that humane principle 
is wanting which in Christendom seeks to extend pro- 
tection from suffering to every living sensitive organ- 
ism, to cure all sickness and every malady which 
medicine orsurgery can alleviate. We find this no- 
where out of Christendom. Let us stroll along the 
highways of the grand old city which Justinian buil- 
ded when the Roman Empire was on the eve of the 
division which foreran its Decline and Fall. It has 
now been the seat of empire for long generations, 
and on it has been expended the tribute of many na- 
tions. It has perhaps the most magnificent site of 
any great world city, the best site sanitarily, naturally 
draining itself into the swift flowing Bosphorus, 
which returns not again impelled by the tide to cast 
its burden of pestilential filth upon its shores. What 
do we find in Constantinople, which sits in regal 
grandeur on its height looking grandly over land and 
sea? Whatis here to interest the traveler? Art 
treasures, libraries of the world’s literature, useful 
mechanisms, a happy, self-respectful people? Any- 
thing in the way of progress at all? Not the least. 

This year is no richer in any good than the last, 
but poorer. Neither is there known here any hope 
of progress. Government means mainly oppression, 
and anything in the nature ofnational wealth means 
piling up treasure for the aggrandizement of the rul- 
ers. We shall find nothing better outside of Chris- 
tendom. And the observant wanderer longs for the 
coming of the religion of love and light, the religion 
of eternal progress to find acceptance of the desola- 


ted peoples. 


China and Japan,—who have derived a degree of 
enlightenment from the Buddhist cult and earlier 
from the Confucian—find that in all material civiliza- 
tion the Christian nations are able to be their teach- 
ers, and the more enlightened among them are send- 
ing their youth to the best advanced of the Christian 
nations that they may get the secret of this wonder- 
ful Christian civilization. They do not want the 
religious idea, but they want the secret of the Civili- 
zation that seems to raise up to such superiority 
America and England, Germany and France. The 
young Japanese finds there arethings in America and 
other Christian nations which show that many of the 
people are yet in essential darkness. They neither 
have, nor do they want Christianity, and their civili- 
zation lacks the true root. They are ever on the 
point of relapsing into barbarism. They are not leav- 
ened with the spirit of the religion of love and good 
will. Will not our oriental students learn by their 
observations the real secret of the progress and the 
uplifting they so covet for their fatherlands? They 
will, we trust, learn that this advance is continuous, 
and is not uniform. It is unresting, and as soon as 
one evil is brought down, another becomes the object 
of combined opposition. It will fall, but only that 
the army of progress shall attack another evil which 
antagonizes the Christian civilization. They might 
ask when we shallcome to rest. The host of the army 
of right will answer with a shout! “Never! until 
righteousness covers the earth as the waters cover 
the sea! Never, till the Kingdom of God comes on 
earth as it isin Heaven! Never! till the pure hearted 
disciples of the Christ are enough to clasp hands 
throughout the world. Peace can only come with 
righteousness, and this peace will be the rest of man- 
kind.” 

There are those whose pleasure it is to deride 
Christianity—to point out inconsistencies, weakness, 
superstitions, ignorance, sin, and bigotry among those 
who are called Christian. We can only acknowledge 
that many of the charges of the derisive arch objector 
are only too true. It is easy to make mistakes. Not 
every professor is a possessor of the true religion of 
allegiance and ofsonship to God, and of love to man, 
and weeds spring up rankly and choke the seed of 
the Kingdom. But he should be sincere enough to 
admit that where this Church throughout the world 
doth acknowledge God, there is humane civilization 
—there is love and light—there springs up science 
and literature—there life becomes happy, beautiful, 
and clean, and only there. 

“By their fruits shall ye know them.” These 
fruits are very unequal, and by their very inequality 
we can judge of the value of the many and varied 
parts of the vineyard. Only note this—the best things 
are ever in Christendom and only there. A perpet- 
ual advancement and a steady ascent will, at length, 
we may believe, win into this brotherhood all the 
peoples of the earth. But never can this day of the 
gathering home of the nations come, till the benev- 
olence, and beauty of Christian life, the divine wis- 
dom as well as the strength of Christian polity— 
shall win all of mankind into the commonwealth 
of God. 
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Now, all sien the line, is there not progress ? and 


shall not at length evil be subdued, and justice and 
righteousness ae 8. R. 


For Friends’ Intelligencer and Journal. 
OUR PROFESSION. 
N giving a “ reason for the hope that is in us,” and 
the ground upon which it rests, it is well always 
to bear in mind the fact that those who have not been 
reared in the simple faith that has satisfied our peo- 
ple, are slow to understand the shibboleths of our pro- 
fession. These having for many generations inherited 
acreed or confession of faith that declares with empha- 
sis, and the authority of long established precedent, 
certain doctrinal statements held as essential to a true 
and living faith in Christ Jesus as the atoning Sa- 
viour, all the lines of religious thought to which 
they are accustomed, radiate from this one central 
idea, a belief in which is, to them, the only ground 
of a saving knowledge of the truth as it is in Jesus. 
To dissent from the doctrine of the atoning sacrifice 
as believed in and taught by the evangelical or or- 
thodox schools of theology, is to deny “ the Lord 
who bought them, and bring upon themselves de- 
struction.” 

It must be seen by all who reflect upon the sub- 
ject, that our first duty in the presentation of Chris- 
tian truth is, to set forth clearly and unequivocally 
the understanding we have of the relations of Jesus 
to the Church, as we find them recorded in the New 
Testament and in the writings of the fathers and his- 
torians of the church in subsequent times. 

And in the revival of interest in the study of the 
Scriptures witnessed in all parts of our Society, and 
the desire it. manifests that our children and youth 
shall become better acquainted with the truths there- 
in contained, it is of the utmost importance that our 
fundamental doctrines shall be stated with that clear- 
ness and precision that shall give forth no uncertain 
sound to the inquirer, whether of our own or of an- 
other faith, and their accordance with Scripture tes- 
timony be placed beyond reasonable doubt. 

We do not go to the Scriptures for instruction in 
the laws that govern natural phenomena. These re- 
mained unknown more than fifteen centuries af- 
ter the canon of Scripture closed. Nor do we find in 
the social and governmental usages of the scripture 
ages models for our nineteenth century civilization ; 
but we do find that in man’s first thought of God,there 
is a sense of Divine communion, and of the account- 
ability it involves, which increases as his knowledge 
of himself and of the world about him enlarges. And 
as the slow steps in the path of civilization and en- 
lightenment by which he advanced opened g broad- 
er scope for development, seers and prophets and 
apostles have not been wanting to preserve and keep 
in perpetual remembrance this sense of intercommu- 
nion between man and his Maker. 

It is this fundamental thought of religion, verified 
in every age by individual experience that forms the 
ground-work of our profession. An intelligent ac- 
ceptance of it as the essential doctrine of the religion 
of Jesus, and a conforming of the life to the unfold- 
ings of truth and duty, made known in the inner 








consciousness, comparable to the light i in the daiaiia 
world,—this light that “ enlighteneth every man that 
cometh into the world,”—the hearty and unqualified 
allegiance to this doctrine, as the saving power,—the 
power that redeemed from all unrighteousness, that 
cleanses and purifies the soul from sin—it is this that 
saves and brings into fellowship with God, the Fath- 
er, and his well-beloved son Jesus Christ, the great 
exemplar and captain of our salvation. 

Planting our feet on this “ rock,”—the same that 
was revealed to Peter, we may rest our cause, assured 
that it is the one foundation that will stand amid all 
the strifes and contentions that disturb the church, 
and the creeds and dogmas that may be formulated. 

In the vision of ‘‘the new heaven and the new 
earth ” granted the beloved disciple, he heard a voice 
saying, “ Behold, the tabernacle of God is with men, 
and he shall dweii with them, and they shall be his 
peoples, and God himself shall be with them, and be 
their God.” 

Let us, as a people, labor and pray for this, keep- 
ing steadfastly in view this great truth of the gospel, 
“ As many as are led by the spirit of God, they are 
the sons of God.” L. J. R. 





For Friends’ Intelligencer and Journal. 
SWARTHMORE’S FRIENDLY WORK. 
HOSE whw have long watched with solicitude the 
course of this cherished institution, see much 
that is gratifying in the announced status. The earn- 
est labors of the Yearly Meeting’s Committee on Ed- 
ucation have born valuable fruits even at Swarth- 
more. For our local schools have been so system- 
atized and improved that students come better pre- 
pared to college, and are able to take a better grade 
upon entering; thus diminishing the time required 
to complete a satisfactory course of study. 

We have evidence too, that an appreciation of 
higher education is widening among us, and parents 
are willing to take liberal views in regard to the 
symmetrical development of the spiritual, mental, 
and physical nature of the young. 

A very serious responsibility rests upon the Fac- 
ulty of the college and upon the Board of Manage- 
ment. Wise counsels should prevail, and it is by 
abiding under a weighty sense of this responsibility, 
and by seeking the guidance of the real helping hand 
that the best wisdom can be hoped for. Let all things 
have their right place. 

Swarthmore should be a powerful agency in pre- 
paring a truly scholarly element in our membership. 
which will be effective in strengthening our organi- 
zation, and rendering it more and more useful to man- 
kind as time goes on. 

By its fruits will the college be estimated. Its 
coveted fruits are the noble minded and thoroughly 
trained men and women who will go forth from its 
halls, to take up the earnest work of life. We confi- 
dently hope that the students will here learn to value 
and venerate the Christian testimonies of our church, 
and become effective instruments in their advance- 
ment. 

It is ‘our full belief that sound culture .and liberal 
learning does not in the least antagonize the true en- 
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lightenment and growth of the religious nature, nor 
the development of the religious sensibilities. Our 
faith, so simple and so sufficient, is the proper sus- 
tenance of all that is pure and noble in human life 
and character. It is fully accordant with highest 
reason, it promotes every good work of love for man, 
it is a bond which unites us in loving allegiance to 
the divine essence which is man’s salvation. 

By some it has been conjectured that the mission 
of the Society of Friends is about accomplished, but 
we see abundant reason te be assured that we have 
a glorious field before us, arming ourselves with the 
whole armor of truth, righteousness, peace and faith. 
The sword of the spirit which Paul declared is the 
word of God, will not be withheld from the champions 
of truth whoare so armed and are ready to stand 
fast. 8. R. 





For Friends’ Intelligencer and Journal. 
PAST MERIDIAN. 


W®* are sometimes surprised and grieved by hear- 

ing that a married couple whom we have 
long known and supposed tobe happily mated, 
“have separated.” We are truly astonished, and 
wonder how it could be, after spending so many 
years in apparent content and happiness with each 
other, having raised a family of children,—possibly 
having seen one or more married, and having had, 
perhaps, a common sorrow side .by side over the 
grave'of a beloved child. 

Many cases of notable people in the literary and 
social world will be recalled, as well as of those in 
humble life. City or country, rich or poor, learned 
or unlearned, it remains equally true and equally 
sad that “Betsey and I are out.” 

In looking back to cases, I can recall where if not 
actual separation, alienation seems to have taken 
place. I have been led to some reflections upon the 
subject, suggested also partly by the reading of a dia- 
ry kept by an English woman of her life from girl- 
hood to old age. She was happily married, reared a 
large family of children, with the joys, cares, and 
anxieties which that implies. Finally, health and 
strength began to fail as middle life was passed. She 
and her husband were growing gray, their shoulders 
were beginning to stoop. They were no longer erect, 
their steps were not so firm and elastic, their spirits 
began to flag, and a frequent expression of weariness 
would creep over their faces, They were less dem- 
onstrative, but no less sensitive. And just here she 
discovered that they had the same need of self-con- 
trol as in years past. In early and middle life their 
dispositions were under government, and self-control 
was comparatively easy, but as they grew older and 
weaker physically, they were inclined to relax their 
hold upon themselves, as well as upon other things, 
and more easily yielded to their weaknesses. They 
became more irritable, were easily annoyed, and it 
seemed harder to repress the vexed feeling or ex- 
pression ; recrimination was sometimes indulged in, 
and sore places, which were supposed to be healed, 
were touched and made to bleed afresh as reminis- 
cences began to be in order. This confession caused 
me to reflect, and offered in some measure a solution 
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of the often alienated conditions of couples after 
middle life. If husband and wife would remember 
this tendency of age, and continue to observe self- 
control and regard for each other’s weakness,—would 
try to avoid all sore subjects, and the annoying word 
or act which breeds heartburnings, and would con- 
tinue their efforts to please, perhaps very much un- 
happiness might be avoided, and much grief and 
mortification would be saved themselves and their 
children, the latter being sufferers from the opposite 
course as well as the former. Alienation really oc- 
curs, I believe, as often from excess of affection as 
from lack of it. The wife imagines that her husband 
has ceased to care for her, that his love was on- 
ly for the time of life when she was young and fresh 
and joyous, but could not bear the test of advanc- 
ing age and infirmity ; and her loving heart imagines 
little slights that were never intended. So, on the 
other hand, the husband is broken somewhat in 
health, is not so vigorous as he once was,—the cares 
and responsibilities do not always grow less with de- 
creasing ability to bear them, and he forgets to give 
the loving attentions or expressions of earlier years, 
or thinks they should be taken for granted ; sees 
with annoyance the little faults of his wife which 
are possibly more pronounced as she grows older, 
and so they gradually grow apart and “ pity ’tis, ’tis 
true.” 

I have thought if married people could know and 
remember this as their years increase, and this peri- 
od approaches, it might save them from much occa- 
sion of hard feeling and unhappiness. 

A little incident came under my notice, a few 
days ago, which will illustrate my meaning, partial- 
ly. A couple who were nearing their sixty—one, 
indeed had passed it,—were in the library, where the 
husband was engaged at his desk with some accounts, 
a little perplexing possibly, when his wife in passing 
brushed some dust from his coat sleeve, which her 
vigilant eye detected. This seemed to produce an 
unaccountable irritation, and he spoke up in a vexed 
way, “I do wish you would let me alone; you never 
come near me but you are picking at me.” His wife 
said nothing, but turned sadly away and began ad- 
justing the curtains, but I saw the tears coursing 
down her cheeks which were brushed quietly away. 
In their early married life he had been fond of such 
attentions. But as she grew older, it developed into 
a habit. She became nervous, and the act which 
was once an indication of neatness, now became a 
nervous tendency, and she could not sit still or rest 
while anything was dusty, or in the least disorder. 
When ill-health comes to both, and self-control and 
forbearance seems hard to attain, possibly separate 
apartments, or at least an opportunity for frequent 
retirement may be well, more especially for people 
of nervous temperaments, who are sensitive to the 
presence or atmosphere of other persons. It is not 
a question of the spirit oftentimes as much as of the 
flesh or the nerves. So let us not misjudge, but 
draw charitable conclusions from these facts, recog- 
nize them,and do what we may to reconcile such 
conditions. I desire to add that I gladly believe 
these cases are exceptions toa happy rule. Many 
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married people pass down the decline of life grow- 
ing more closely attached as the years of their earth- 
ly pilgrimage grow fewer. This may be partly from 
temperament, part:y from wisdom, and grace, and 
largely from affection. But it need not blind our 
_eyes to the fact that separations are increasing, and 
to rouse the inquiry if it is not due partially to the 


increase of nervous conditions, and ignorance of 
physiological and psychological facts and the need of 


increased vigilance and effort for self-government. 
mA.’ 





For Friends’ Intelligencer and Journal. 


TEMPERANCE AMONG THE INDIANS IN 
PENN’S TIME. 


S the subject of alcoholic beverages is now large- 
ly occupying the minds of Friends, I have 
thought a little account ofa temperance society among 
the Indians in the early history of Pennsylvania, 
gleaned from the “Penns and Penningtons,” might at 
least possess a historic interest, and I offer it for the 
columns of the INTELLIGENCER AND JOURNAL. It may 
seem strange to us now, with the long experience of 
the desolating effects of spirituous liquors, that one of 
the articles stipulated by W. Penn in payment to the 
Indians for theirlands, should have been six anchors 
of rum, but the author above alluded to kindly re- 
marks, it was without due experience as to its evil 
effects on these natives of the forest. Some years 
later however, when its fearfully demoralizing influ- 
ence became manifest, Friends endeavored to estab- 
lish total abstinence societies among these Indians. 
Though not known by that name, yet they embodied 
the principle the name now represents. 

At one of these meetings, it is said, eight Indian 
kings were present, and one of them made the fol- 
lowing speech, and as the history of the Indian-is al- 
ways so interesting to Friends I give the speech en- 
tire :— 

“ The strong liquor was first sold us by the Dutch, they 
were blind, they had no eyes; they did not see it was for 
our hurt. The next people that came among us were the 
Swedes, who continued the sale of strong liquors to us; 
they also were blind, they had no eyes, they did not see it 
to be hurtful to us, but if people will sell it to us, we are 
so in love with it that we cannot forbear it, then we drink 
it, it makes us mad, we do not know what we do; we then 
abuse one another, we throw each other into the fire. Sev- 
en score of our people have been killed by drinking it, 
since the time it was first sold us. These people who sell 
it have no eyes. But now there is a people come to live 
among us, that have eyes, they see it to be for our hurt. 
They are willing to deny themselves its profit for our good. 
These people have eyes ; we are glad they are come among 
us. We must put it down by mutual consent: the cask 
must be sealed up, it must be made fast; it must not leak 
by day or night, and we give you these four belts of wam- 
pum which we would have you lay up safe by you, to be 
witnesses of this agreement, and we would have you tell 
your children that these four belts of wampum are given 
you, to be witnesses betwixt us and you of this agreement.”’ 


It would be interesting could we pursue this sub- 
jeet and learn how long this agreement remained un- 
broken, and the extent of the influence of these so- 
cieties, but the writer does not inform us. M. M. R. 











A MORAL PURPOSE. 


Eon are large numbers of people who go 

through life without any definite purpose. 
They seem to be simply the victims of circumstance. 
They are battered about here and there by contend- 
ing forces. Yet the mastery of circumstance—such, 
for instance, as the possession of wealth, health and 
favorable situations, under refining, social, and in- 
tellectual influence—does by no means insure a pur- 
poseful life. Very frequently it is the man who has 
the most money, the most leisure, and the most op- 
portunities, who displays the least degree of serious 
purpose in living out his life. If the privations of 
want, the straitened exigencies of a narrow oppor- 
tunity in life, forbid men to execute purposes which 
they would gladly form, the temptations of abundant 
leisure and the enervations of luxury furnish their 
own allurements and barriers. 

People do not always distinguish between the 
things which they vaguely dreamed of and those 
which they really desire. Those floating fancies in 
the brain are not incarnated, those brilliant castles in 
the air are not built on the solid earth, because men 
have really not decided to embody or to build them, 
If there are many who go through life without any 
definite purpose, there are others who go through it 
with purposes of which they are not wholly con- 
scious. The intense, hard-working business man, 
who cuts off social pleasure and intellectual advan- 
tage which are easily within his grasp, to devote him- 
self wholly to the opportunities of trade, does not 
always see that his desire for wealth is shaping the 
course of his life to the exclusion of other and larger 
claims. The society woman, who seems to flit about 
as aimlessly as a butterfly, is stimulated by rivalries 
and excitements which feed a craving for social and 
personal recognition. Perhaps she has sect before 
herself the ambition to lead in society, and is pursu- 
ing it with an irrepressible ardor. And so men and 
women are driven or attracted by the desire of gain} 
the craving for power, the thirst for fame, or the in- 
tellectual hunger for knowledge. 

And this we present as no gross indictment of the 
life choices which men and women make. Multi- 
farious choices in life spring not only from the wealth 
of human desires, but from the abundance of the ob- 
jects which may gratify them. Life, to be large and 
abundant, must utilize its varied opportunities for 
development. Yet nothing is more certain than that 
men and women need to learn how to choose, need to 
learn the true value of the things which they seek. 
An essential element in all thrift is that children 
should be taught to save, but it is quite as important 
that they should learn how to spend. 

There are scores and hundreds of wasted lives, be- 
cause men and women have not learned how to ex- 
pend their own energies in a way to secure their own 
development. Their lives are thrown away. They 
toil for things which do not pay for the getting; they 
expend power wastefully. 

There is nothing which will give greater unity or 
consequence to one’s life than to have running 
through it a constant and high moral purpose,—a 














purpose to study out and accept moral distinctions, a 
purpose to fulfill that moral law in one’s life and to 
help others to fulfill it in theirs. The history of the 
noblest and most successful lives is a perpetual ill- 
ustration of this truth. Fortunately, the conditions 
and laws of human life are so adjusted that moral dis- 
tinctions cannot be wholly ignored. Men who set 
out in life heedless of them are brought face to face 
sooner or later with moral penalties. They learn 
that moral distinctions are as real as anything in the 
universe. Fortunately, also, a moral idea is some- 
thing which every one, whatever his circumstances, 
may personally cherish and persistently pursue. The 
limitations which one meets here may vary, but they 
are never such as to thwart his life. No life which is 
a moral success can be a failure in a universe in 
which moral realities have the permanence of God.— 
Christian Register. 
COMFORT. 
HE most pleasant impression that any house or 
home can give, or that any individual can give, 

is that of being suffused with or diffusing a sense of 
comfort. There are homes which give an impression 
of comfort immediately when one enters the door. 
There are people who without any particular charm 
are charming because they impress us with a feeling 
that they are comfortable people to live with. There 
are homes of abundant means where there is an en- 
tire absence of an air of comfort or repose. 

Fortunately for the great majority of home-mak- 
ers, comfort depends but little on the possession of 
large means. In fact the homes ofthe rich on the 
average ure remarkable for the absence of an appear- 
ance of comfort. Great parlors with costly furniture 
and curtains and upholstery that one almost fears to 
use, deserted for the most part by the family, chilly 
and forbidding, are the most striking features of many 
a costiy mansion. The visitor in such a home will 
generally find the real comfort-center of the house 
to be sume room with plain furniture and carpets, 
devoted perhaps to the children or to some depart- 
ment of household work. On the other hand the 
real comfort-maker with a mininum of things to work 
with, can invest an almost bare room with the ap- 
pearance and reality of comfort. Given a good stove, 
a few rugs or a plain carpet, and a 7ery poor room 
may be made comfortable. Paperor cotton will shut 
the wintry wind from its entrance through the open 
window sashes; afew boards and nails and some 
bright colored chintz will be sufficient material out 
of which to evoke the comfortable lounge ; the same 
inexpensive material will cushion the easy chair; a 
very cheap table is as good as mahogany or marble if 
it has a cover on it; a good wood-box can be gotten 
for a few cents at any corner grocery; a brightly 
burning lamp with a clean bright lamp chimney, for 
comfort throws the best gas in to the’shade, and with 
these cheap materials any person with the gift of 
making things comfortable can make an attractive 
and comfortable room. 

The comfort dispenser in a home is usually a wo- 
man. Sometimes it isa man. There are few men in 
the world who have a genius for helping make things 
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comfortable around home. They are the ones who 
keep an eye to little things that break or go wrong 
or get misplaced about a house, and who are not 
above remedying such difficulties at once. The swol- 
len door that will not shut, or the broken pane of 
glass, or the door knob that has worked off, or the 
storm door that needs to be put on, or taken off, or 
the pump that needs a new handle or a new valve— 
none of these things are beneath their notice and at- 
tention. They are the ones who keep an eye to the 
wood pile and the coal bin, and above all to the kind- 
ling, and feel a sense of responsibility in having these 
things provided. Happy the wife whose husband, 
if need be, takes care that she is provided with kind- 
ling. Such a man is almost sure to be a model hus- 
band and a true comfort dispenser. One of the most 
touching and characteristic incidents in the life of 
Lydia Maria Child is her home-coming after her hus- 
band’s funeral. They had been a devotedly attached 
and remarkably happy couple. She had striven to 
bear up under the blow of his loss, and had to some 
degree been able to do so. But on returning to her 
widowed home her eye caught sight of the many little 
things done by her husband that showed how he 
planned for her comfort. He had banked up the 
foundation of their little cottage ; he had covered her 
flower beds with straw and filled the little outside 
kitchen with wood and kindling, ready to her hand. 
And the sight of all these things done for her com- 
fort filled her heart and overwhelmed her with a 
sense of love and loss. 

Comfort and repose go together. No person is 
comfortable to live with who is always “on the go,” 
always planning or executing some work. The work 
of the comfortable person is done “ without observa- 
tion.” But little is said about it. As with good 
manners, unobtrusiveness is one of the prime ele- 
ments in comfort. “ Nothing in excess” is one of its 
fundamental rules. Truly it is one of the best and 
most laudable ambitions of life to surround one’s self 
with and to be a source of genuine comfort.— Weekly 
Magazine. 


For Friends’ Intelligencer and Journal. 
VISIT TO FRIENDS IN KANSAS. 

gears month 16th. Took train for Chanute, in 

Neosho county. After an all night’s ride in a 
common crowded car, without the privilege of asleep- 
er or even a chair, we arrived at 4 A. M., at Chanute, 
tired and dull, and after resting a few hours at a res- 
taurant we found the residence of Eunice Haines, 
widow of the late William Haines, of Ohio, where we 
were refreshed with a good breakfast, and the cheer 
so characteristic of our reception everywhere. Near 
here reside T. R. Hogue and family, William G, Smith 
and family, Enos Tennisand family. Wilmer Walton, 
of Parsons, and Thomas Lamborn and wife, of Yates 
centre, met us here. There wasa meeting established 
here a few years ago, but was discontinued. They are 
quite in earnest, now, and we believe can, and will 
support a meeting in the near future. The young life 
that is looking forward for light is certainly of a 
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not have it? We attended an appointed meeting in 
the village which owing, (as we believe), to the cold 
hard rain was small. An account of our further ex- 
ercises here has been given recently by our friend 
Wilmer Walton. 

This is rather a level country, compared with 
many other parts that we visited. Portions of it are 
quite productive. We believe it to be a good fruit 
country. Land ranges in price $15 to $40 per acre. 

Tenth month 20th. We took train for Eldorado, 
Butler county, where George Hollingshead lives with 
his two daughters, also his son and family. W. O. 
Brown, A. H. Brown, D. R. Shinn, William Rufus, 
Edward and Israel Shinn, reside at Duracken Post- 
Office, sixteen miles ‘north-east. They were all visi- 
ted. Weheld a meeting at W. O. Brown’son Fourth- 
day evening, also on the following evening. Both, as 
far as we could judge, were favored seasons. A. H. 
and W. O. Brown are sons of George Brown, of Ben- 
jaminville, Il].; they all gave evidence of being earn- 
est, active workers. At present they are working with 
another society ; they need the care of Friends, Lands 
here are beautiful, rolling and fertile; prices range 
from $7 to $20 per acre. 

Tenth month 22d. Parted with Friends, feeling 
that we would be permitted to return to our respec- 
tive homes, leaving Edward to visit another day, and 
attend an appointed meeting. We came by the way 
of Florence, to Emporia, where my nephew, Albert 
R. Taylor, resides, he being the President of the Nor- 
mal University at that place. We had a pleasant 
visit, including a call at the house of a family of 
Friends by the name of Edgerton, of the Gurney 
branch of Orthodox. There are those of the Wilbur 
branch also there, and each branch has a meeting- 
house. Emporia is situated in a beautiful location, 
but not having had time to visit the country sur- 
rounding it, I could not give a correct judgment as to 
its value. 

Tenth month 23d. Near noon, I joined my friend 
Edward on our way home by Kansas City, reaching 
there about 6 P.M. Near 7 o’clock we took train on 
the Chicago and Alton road, crossing the state of 
Missouri, and reaching Bloomington and Normal, 
Tll., about 9 A. M., when we parted for our respective 
homes, having traveled together for more than four 
weeks and traversed a distance of two thousand 
miles. When starting we felt that our concern was 
pure and mutual, and as each was obedient to the 
manifestation of duty, it was given each to know a 
peaceful mind that the world cannot give, neither 
can it take away. The oneness of feeling that attended 
us during the entire journey has strengthened the 
bonds of fellowship, that I feel neither time nor dis- 
tance will diminish. Thelittle wecould do is indeed 
very limited in comparison to that which needs to 
be done. The vastness of the field, the distance to 
travel, the money that it takes for traveling, the 
time taken from home duties, and the willingness to 
spend and be spent, will cause many valiant laborers 
at home to shrink from its undertaking. Knowing 
what I do, I um free to say to the membership of 
Friends, there is a way, and the ability in our beloved So- 

. Ciely is sufficient to carry it out. Those in the Eastern 


as well as in the Middle States, are mutually inter- 
ested. ABEL M1118. 
Mt. Palatine, Iil., 11th mo. 26th. 





A Gop who offers terms of communion only to the 
passionate and to the conscientious will not touch the 
springs of worship in perceptive and meditative men. 
Their prayer is less to know the published rules than 
to overhear the lonely whispers of the eternal mind, 
to- be at one with his immediate life in the universe, 
and to shape or sing into articulate utterance the si- 
lent inspirations of which allexistenceis full. Their 
peculiar faculties supply them with other interests 
than about their sins, their salvation, and their con- 
science: they feel neither sufficiently guilty nor suf- 
ficiently anxious to be good, to make a religion out of 
the one consciousness or the other ; but if, indeed, it 
be God that flashes on them in so many lightsof sol- 
emn beauty from the face of common things, that 
wipes off sometimes the steams of custom from the 
window of the soul, and surprises it with a presence 
of tenderness and mystery,—if the tension of creative 
thought in themselves, which can rest in nothing im- 
perfect, yet realize nothing perfect, be an unconscious 
aspiration toward him,—then there is a way of access 
to their inner faith, and a temple pavement on which 
they will consent to kneel.—James Martineau. 





Ir is a measure of culture, the number of things 
taken for granted. When a man begins to speak the 
churl will take him up by disputing his first words, 
so he cannot come at his scope. The wise man takes 
all for granted until he sees the parallelism of that 
which puzzled him with his own view.— Emerson. 





There are two ways of reaching truth: by reason- 
ing out, and feeling out. All the profoundest truths 
are felt out. The deep glances into truth are got by 
love. Love aman, that is the best way of under- 
standing him. Feel a truth, that is the only way of 
comprehending it.— Robertson. 





ALL that you and I have to do is to put our soul, 
to breathe our spirit, into our lives, to draw down the 
spirit of God and breathe that into them; and they 
shall be large and beautiful. Know ye not that ye 
are the temples of God, and that such temples can be 
built only of the common stones that lie about us? 
Love and faith and purity, a noble heroism, a nobler 
patience, can round the poorest life into the perfect 
proportions of the largest and best; and, without 
these, that which is richest in outward opportunity 
consists of beggarly elements, and of these alone.— 
C. C. Everett. 





Tue desire to be in harmony with nature, to have 
the will at one with the Divine will, is the all-essen- 
tial thing in Christian prayer.. Though you never 
use words of prayer, nor have stated times when you 
are accustomed to pray, yet if you find in your heart 
a feeling of submission, a sense of the Divine good- 
ness, an aspiration fer purity of life and nobleness of 
character, then have you the spirit of prayer, and do 
truly pray.—A. T. Bowser. 


TS 
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*,* We propose to haye the present ‘‘ Volume”’ of the paper, 
(INTELLIGENCER, XLII), end with 1885, so that hereafter the 
volume will begin and end evenly with the calendar year,—1886 
being XLIII; 1887, XLIV, and so on. This will be found more 
convenient, we think, for ourselves, and for our subscribers. It 
will not affect, of course, the payments of subscriptions. These 
can begin at any time, and the sum paid may be for a full year, 
credit being given in our books from the date when the last pay- 
ment ended,to the corresponding date a year later. Or, if any 
prefer to do so, they can pay such sum as will make their ac- 
count hereafter begin and end evenly with the calendar year. 


PATIENCE. 
Q* the many wise utterances recorded of a great 
poet of the past, none can excel this; “ How 
poor are they that have not Patience,” for amid all 
the Christian virtues it surely holds a most high 
place. 'tis one great need.of our present age, as in- 
deed it has been in all ages, for the imperfect work of 
imprudent haste of ambitious human nature is evi- 
dénced on many a page of history, and with our own 
boasted growth in all that tends to perfect life, we 
still sadly fail in this one particular, we are nota 
patient people. 

But it is patience in connection with the many 
branches of humanitarian work in which we are en- 
gaged that is ourpresent concern. We need tostudy 
more the Divine order of things, and see how “ with 
patient steps and slow,” we approach the great 
truths of God; how each century we come a little 
nearer to that high ideal of life, that He ever reveals 
to such as are ready to receive it. 

In the work of teaching the unskilled hands to 
perform needful labor, or the even harder task of 
subduing the untrained appetites of such as we are 
wont to gather into our mission schools, or take into 
our homes for domestic service, we have indeed, 
need of large patience to qualify us for the task. We 
may be well skilled in our department of instruction 
be full of energy and enthusiasm, have loved charity 
and love of our work, yet lacking Patience we fail of 
success. It commends itself to us in every field of 
labor, but we desire to emphasize its need in our 
dealings with puuperism, for more and more this sub- 
ject engrosses our thoughts and perplexes our minds, 
and it is the virtue of patience that must aid us in 
solving the knotty question of, how to remedy it. 
Possessing patience ourselves, we must impress upon 
the pauper, thatonly by patient self-helpfulness can 





this incubus of poverty be removed, and in no other 
way can it be successfully dealt with. Thespasmodic 
help, that. induces the hope of speedy ease and lux- 
urious comfort, and ignores the patient overcoming 
day by day ofthe hindrances, inherited or otherwise, 
that come from previous conditions, can only work 
harm to us and to them. 

Patience then is the great lever in our work of re- 
form, and if we cultivate a love for it, as such, we will 
be benefited by the reflex growth in ourselves of a 
virtue so fine that a beloved poet of our own time has 
clothed it in the image of an angel bringing quiet and 
rest to weary hearts, and under its influence, if all 
evils do not disappear, there is still comfort. 


“For ills and woes he may not cure 
He kindly trains us to endure.” 








THE WORK OF THE VISITING COMMITTEES. 


HE appointment of committees, as recommended 
by our last Yearly Meeting, to visit our members 
and to encourage them to a more faithful perform- 
ance of their religious duties, has been undertaken 
by some monthly meetings. To those who are en- 
gaged in this service the labor looks very great ; our 
members live far apart, much time must be occupied 
in making the visits, and some of the visited do not 
respond very earnestly to the invitation to be more 
helpful to the Society of which they are members. 
This spirit of indifference is chilling and discour- 
aging to those who are spending valuable time and 
giving their strength in the hope that a renewal of 
religious life and a greater interest in our religious 
organization may result. But those so engaged must 
bear in mind that after they have fulfilled their part 
of the duty, the result must be left; it is not wise to 
carry this weight of indifference as a damper 10 the 
hopes of a revival amongst us. Just how the comm- 
mittee’s part of the duty is to be performed, it is use- 
less to try to say; but one qualification certainly is 
necessary, that of an earnest confidence in our 
Society as a means toward an advancement in 
religious life. If we possess this confidence our- 
selves it is safe to think that a convincing presenta- 
tion of the Society’s claims will be made to the per- 
sons visited. 

The long established custom of birthright mem- 
bership enrolls some who are not giving evidence of 
an interest in our principles and testimonies ; this is 
one of the fields where much labor will be needed, 
for it is doubtless a great and important task “to look 
after the children as they are growing up to maturity, 
to manifest an interest in their welfare, thus endeay- 
oring to aid parents in bringing their children to feel 
an increased interest in our religious Society and its 
important testimonies.” Especially is it difficult 
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where parents to whom this “aid” is to be given, 
have not the concern of this interest themselves. 
Numbers of our young people are allowed by their 
parents to attend sabbath schools, where they re- 
ceive instructions contrary to Friends’ belief, and 
where they grow accustomed to services which, to 
their immature minds, seem much more attractive 
than the simplicity of worship practiced by us. We 
no longer are obliged to confess that we have nothing 
in our Society which is suited especially to the in- 
struction of the children, and now the Yearly Meet- 
ing has recommended that these First-day schools 
shall receive the oversight and care of the meetings, 
they have the opportunity to help in making them 
soattractive that no “Friend’s child shall be placed 
from among Friends.” 

If the children are really to be looked after, this 
one source of weakness must not be neglected, for it 
would be strange to expect a love for our Society and 
a devotion to its cause, to follow an education that 
familiarizes the tender mind of childhood with those 
things that our testimonies are against. 

If our wisest Friends, those who have the con- 
cerns of our Society most nearly at heart, have coun- 
seled the labor which the monthly meetings are now 
laying upon these committees, they should go hope- 
fully into the work, and most thankful would we be 
if any word of ours could help to open the way for 
their labors, or incline any mind to a sympathetic co- 
operation which will insure the fulfillment of the 
hope of an increase of interest and activity through- 
out the length and breadth of the religious Society 
of Friends. 


MARRIAGES. 
CORNELL—WING.—In Somerset, Niagara Co., N. Y., on 
the 24th of Eleventh month, 1885, by Friends’ ceremony, 


Samuel P. Cornell, of Mendon, Monroe Co., N. Y.,and Mar- 
cia Wing, of the former place. 


DEATHS. 

BURTON.—On the 16th of Eleventh month, 1885, at 
her residence, Randall Road, Niagara Co., N. Y., Esther, 
wife of William Burton, and daughter of the late Francis 
Ray, in the 75th year of her age; a member of Chatham 
Monthly Meeting. 

GARRIGUES.—On the morning of Twelfth month 6th, 
Sarah Marshall Garrigues, daughter of the late Abraham 
M. and Esther M. Garrigues, in her 90th year; a mem- 
ber of the Monthly Meeting of Friends held at Green 
Street, Philadelphia. 

ENGLE.—At Mullica Hill, N. Y., on the 24th of Eley- 
enth month, 1885, Joshua Engle aged 81 years and 3 
months; an Elder of Pilesgrove Monthly Meeting of 
Friends. 

HAVILAND.—At Glencove, L. I., on First-day, Eleventh 
month 29th, Isaac E. Haviland, in his 83d year. 

HILL.—On the evening of Twefth month 3d, at the resi- 
dence of her daughter, Hannah H. Grubb, Philadelphia, 
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Mary Ann, widow of Joseph Hill, in her 86th year; a. mem- 
ber of the Monthly Meeting of Friends of Philadelphia ; 
formerly of Wilmington Del. 

KERSEY.—On Twelfth month 6th, Sarah W., wife of 
John J, Kersey, and daughter of the late Lewis and Mary 
Walker; a member of the Monthly Meeting of Friends of 
Philadelphia. 

MOORE.—Suddenly of heart disease, on the morning 
of Ninth month 25, 1885, Joseph Moore, a respected citizen 
of Union Bridge, Carroll Co, Md. He had a birthright in 
the Society of Friends, in whose burying-ground his re- 
mains were interred on his 834 birth-day. 

THOMSON.—At her residence, Philadelphia, Eighth 
month 3d, 1885, Anna Thomson, daughter of the late John 
and Sarah L. Thomson. 


SCRIPTURE LESSON NO. 14. 
TWELFTH Mo. 13. 
THE SUFFERING SAVIOUR. 


READ: Isaiah, 534 chapter, verses 1 to 12 inclusive. Golden Text, 
‘The Lord hath lain on him the iniquity of us 
all."”"—Isaiah 58 ; 6. 

Our lesson for to-day passes from the Ist to the 53d 
chapter of Isaiah, but in reality begins with the last 

three or four verses of the preceding chapter. 

In the intervening portion of the book of Isaiah 
there is a blending of Jewish history and of proph- 
ecy. The fate of many of the neighboring peoples 
associated with Judah is shown, and at intervals the 
“remnant” of Israel that has continued faithful to 
the divine requirings, is encouraged with glimpses 
into the future, when the “servant” of Jehovah, 
upon whom he would put his“ spirit,” would be given 
“for a covenant of the people, for a light of the Gen- 
tiles ; to open the blind eyes, to bring out the prison- 
ers, and them that sit in darkness out of the prison- 
house.” As we read this wonderful picture found in 
the 42d chapter, our thought instinctively connects it 
with the scene recorded in Luke, 4th chapter, 16-22 
verses inclusive. 

Our lesson may well be considered one of the most 
wonderful chapters in prophetic history. Isaiah, 
under the inspiration of the Divine Being, looks down 
the ages yet to come,—covering a period of 700 years, 
and sees, passing before his spiritual vision, the scenes 
and incidents in the life of the blessed Jesus,—the 
‘suffer ing Saviour” of our lesson. In the story of 
his birth as told by Matthew, his biographer, and one 
of his disciples, we learn that he was called Jesus, 
which means Saviour, because his mission was to 
“ save his people from their sins.” 

Though he went about doing good to all, yet he 
was reviled and persecuted, but like a lamb about to 
be slaughtered he was patient and unresisting. All 
the sorrow and affliction heaped upon him could not 
turn him away from the truth which he bore witness 
to,—the saving truth of the Divine in-dwelling, and 
its immanency in every rational soul, or make him 
forget his duty to his Father in heaven. 

For more than 1800 years men and women and lit- 
tle children have heard the sweet story of Jesus; but 
only those who have learned of him obedience, and 
to be “ meek and lowly in heart” have found “rest 
to their souls.” 
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Read, in connection with the 3d verse, Matt. 26; 
27; in connection with the 7th verse, Matt. 27 ; 12. 
The fulfillment of the 12th verse will be found in 
Mark, 15; 27. 

This lesson teaches, First, Constancy and trust 
and patience under suffering. Second, That if we 
would be made better by the example of Jesus, we 
must in our every-day life carry out the principles of 
his teachings, be just to all, and willing to suffer, 
rather than turn aside from the path of duty. Third, 
That to be his disciples we must turn away from every- 
thing that the voice of God in our own souls tells us 
is harmful, and be loving and kind to one another. 
Fourth, If we are cruelly or unkindly treated, let us 
remember the “suffering Saviour” who, when reviled 
and persecuted, prayed for his enemies “ Father for- 
give them, they know not what they do.” Fifth, 
That Jesus, in accepting the cruel death of the cross, 
for the truth’s sake, opened the way of obedience, 
even to death, for the whole human family. 


FIRST-DAY SCHOOL NOTICE. 

In answer to numerous inquiries respecting the 
price of “15 cents per copy per year,” appearing on 
the F. D. 8. Lesson Leaves, we state that this does not 
affect any First-day or mission school within the lim- 
its of the General Conference, these being supplied 
free. The price named is simply to comply with out- 
side requisitions. 


WASHINGTON AND GOOSE CREEK. 

pea meetings, on the southern border of our 

most southern Yearly Meeting, have, during and 
since the time of ‘our late annual gathering, attracted 
the attention and deep interest of some of the minis- 
ters who attended that gathering. Amongst these 
are Isaac Hicks and Thomas Foulke, of New York 
Yearly Meeting. 

The concern of the last named minister seemed to 
take hold of the minds of the visiting committee, and 
appointments were made of Friends to unite in the 
visit. The committee appointed meetings at Wash- 
ington and Goose Creek, and all met at the former 
place, where we were cordially welcomed, every pre- 
paration having been made by the monthly meeting 
committee in charge of the property for a large as- 
semblage ; and considering it was Sixth-day evening, 
it was a large one, composed of the best class of peo- 
ple, including some Friends of the “Orthodox branch. 
Much satisfaction was expressed both in the meeting 
and afterwards with its labors. 

Our friend Thomas Foulke stood forth in earnest 
and acceptable ministry. We remembered the time 
when four years ago he and Samuel M. Janney, in 
the last excursion of the latter from his home, stood 
in these galleries and opened the house to its uses of 
worship in earnest words. To the exertions of these 
two Friends are we greatly indebted for this comfor- 
table and. valuable meeting-house and school at the 
capital of this growing nation. This first meeting in 
the new house took place in 1880. It stands in the 
midst of its ample grounds, in the best part of the 





city, a remembrance of the generosity and loyalty of 
Friends of the seven yearly meetings. 

The cordial unity of Friends and others with the 
exercises was very encouraging, and the committee 
and their co-laborers, took the Washington and Ohio 
Railroad, on Seventh-day, for their two meetings at 
Goose Creek, to take place on First-day morning and 
afternoon. The company was met by Friends with 
comfortable conveyances at Hamilton and Purcell- 
ville stations in Loudoun county, Va. 

The labors of our friend Thomas Foulke in this 
field, including those in our late Yearly Meeting, will 
be remembered with gratitude to the giver of all our 
blessings. When he alluded to the place where he 
was standing, and the seat so lately vacated by his 
much loved friend and co-laborer, Samuel M. Jan- 
ney, intender and eloquent words, the hearts of the 
people were touched. He told them of the sweet 
companionship of that eminently. pious minister 
whom he had met in all the yearly meetings and 
many of the subordinate meetings in America, and 
the unity and love that pervaded. He reminded 
them of the pure doctrines he had preached, and the 
cautions given them to depend on nothing material, 
and he cited them to the chaste and truthful works 
which he had with much labor prepared and pub- 
lished to the world, for the hope of those who may 
come after him. He told them of the loyalty of his 
pure spirit to the society he loyed so well ; and those 
who would wander from one blessed teacher would 
wander from another, and falsify the doctrines of 
either. 

The gentle ministration of Martha 8S. Townsend 
and Rebecea M. Thomas of the visiting committee en- 
tered into the hearts of the people, and these Friends 
remained a few days to make some visits in love. 


H. J. 
Baltimore, Twelfth month 5, 1885. 


—The sub-committee for Burlington Quarter of the 
Yearly Meeting Committee, met in conference with 
Friends at Crosswicks, N. J., on the 30th ult., when 
it was arranged that after attending the Quarterly 
Meeting on the following day, they would proceed in 
attending other meetings, as follows: Mansfield, 4th 
day ; Upper Springfield, 5th day ; Mount, 6th day ; 
and Qld Springfield on 7th day, all at 2 o’clock P. M.; 
Mount Holly, lst day at 10}, and Rancocas at 2} in 
the afternoon; and visit the families of Friends as 
way opened during the time. 

—The Quarterly Meeting on the Ist inst., though 
not large, was an interesting season,—in which much 
counsel was given. The various meetings composing 
the quarter are small, but the Friends who attend 
appear to be interested in maintaining them. The 
appointed meetings were pretty well attended, and 
the committee endeavored to encourage those present 
to faithfulness,—and they trust that some advantage 
will be the result of their labors. 

—In Gwynedd Monthly Meeting, at its recent sitting 
at Plymouth, the report of a committee on the subject 
of the First-day schools, recommending that they be 
taken under the careof the meeting, was approved, 
and a committee to bring forward namesof a com- 
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mittee of care was appointed. At Gwynedd Particu- 
lar Meeting, on the 6th inst., the exercises of the 
First-day school, which had for a year or so been sus- 
pended, were resumed, with encouraging evidences 
of interest. 

—Speaking of the new meeting-house at Wash- 
ington, D. C., a correspondent writes : “ Recently, up- 
on the death of the wife of our friend, Benjamin But- 
terworth, (Member of Congress from Ohio), in this 
city, the remains were brought to this house, and a 
meeting was held on the occasion.” He also adds: 
“Friends at Washington informed us of the serious 
indisposition (paralysis), of Ann R.Seaman, a well- 
known and valued member of that meeting. Sun- 
derland P. Gardner has labored much of late in this 
part of the vineyard, and expects to be in Washington 
in the Second month.” 

—Our friend Isaiah Lightner, writes us from San- 
tee Agency, Nebraska, on the Ist instant, on a matter 
of business, and adds as follows: “I expect to leave 
the Agency to-morrow. I have been here eight and 
a half years. Charles Hill, a member of our Society, 
has taken my place. I leave the work feeling thank- 
ful to the Master for his continued favors, in leading 
us into the higher walks of civilization.” 


COMMUNICATIONS. 


MILTON’S PARADISE LOST. 
Editors INTELLIGENCER AND JOURNAL: 
HAVE thought for some time that this work has 
quite a strong holdon the minds ofsome Friends, 
and when the “Swarthmore Circle” proposed to take 
it up to read, I felt I should bear my testimony to its 
not being truth. A Friend, E. H., M. regrets my ap- 
pearing to object to its being read by the “Circle,” 
which is because! fear the members may become im- 
bued with its spirit. The Friend says: It is not nec- 
essary that we adopt the views of all writers with 
whose works we become familiar, and asks if “the 
Friend would restrict the reading of our members to 
works of our own—or those only in which our own 
views are taught?” To both of these I would answer, 
most certainly, no. And‘ also in reading the works 
of members of our Society, I think it would be all 
folly to adopt their views, only as it meets the wit- 
ness in our own heart. I have read Bunyan’s~‘ Pil- 
grim's Progress” with great delight, and I delight in 
reading of such reformers as Luther, Washington, 
Franklin, Lincoln, etc., but having “tasted of the good 
things of God,” I turn from Milton. Quite likely it 
is desirable to become acquainted with the “various 
phases of human thought both in the present and 
past,” but, in a word, beware ofthespirit of the world. 
Ifthe Society of Friends does not educate by the 
Spirit of God, then their schools avail nothing. 

I would advise the Friend to be careful of how he 
“observes with pleasure and satisfaction that W. has 
himself read the great work referred to,” because he 
has not. He looked over it afew years ago before 
he knew much of God, but since he has come to see 
what it is, and is glad he did not read more, as he 
might have been more perplexed and gone astray 
further than he has, 





Asin my first article, I say now, “Seek and ye 
shall find.” It appears to me that the “Cirele,” is 
treading, as it were, “upon a sea of glass mingled 
with fire” in reading this work, W. 
Centre Square, Pa., Eleventh month, 29. 


THE LIBRARY. 


MyrtiLtta Miner. A Memorr, [Edited by Ellen M, 
O’Connor.] Pp. 129. Boston, Houghton, Miffing 
Co. (Philadelphia: J. B. Lippincott Co.) 

HIS beautifully-printed little volume is a tribute 

to the memory of one of the first among the 
band of women who have devoted themselves to the 
work of teaching the colored people. Myrtilla Miner 
began her school for colored girls, at Washington, at 
the end of 1851, and died in that city thirteen years 
later. Since the war, the undertaking which she so 
heroically began has been developed, and the Miner 

Normal School is now one of the important educa- 

tional institutions of the national capital, with a 

building erected in 1877, at a cost of $37,000, anda 

considerable fund for maintenance besides, 

The details of her life given in the book are mea+ 
gre, yet they furnish an interesting outline, and they 
afford, at the same time, the opportunity of review- 
ing the condition of things in the day, really so re- 
cent, but seemingly so remote, when Slavery existed 
in nearly one-half the country and fastened its shame- 
ful control upon the whole. She was born in Mad- 
ison county, N. Y., in Fourth month 1815, a delicate 
child in a large family of brothers and sisters. Her 
opportunity of education was small, but extraordi- 
nary ambition and perseverance carried her over 
many obstacles, and at the age of fifteen she began to 
teach. The memoir does not dwell upon this period 
of her life, but she must have been engaged in teach- 
ing for fifteen years.or more, (at Rochester, N. Y., 
Providence, R. I., and elsewhere), before she went, 
about 1849 or 1850, to Mississippi, and there, during 
an engagement of two years as instructress in a fe- 
male seminary, became practically acquainted with 
the evils of the system of bondage. Up to that time, 
though by nature one who eagerly desired to make 
the world better, she had had no ideaof entering the 
ranks of anti-slavery reform, but she came home from 
Mississippi entirely resolved to devote her life to the 
instruction of colored girls, and she promptly decided 
that the place where she would begin was the capital 
of the country, where there were many poor colored 
people totally without the means of education, and 
where the: law did not forbid their receiving it. In 
1851, with a hundred dollars contributed to her ob- 
ject by her friend “ Mrs. Ednah Thomas, a member 
of the Society of Friends,” she opened her school, 
and at the end of two months was in charge of forty 
scholars. 

Of her perils, difficulties, and trials—not nearly so 
great, itis true, as those of Prudence Crandall, in Con- 
necticut a few years earlier, but still very serious and 
very painful, and heightened always by ber frail 
health,—the memoir gives us a view, but leaves much 
to be inferred. That she dedicated herself to the 
work, and leaned upon a Higher Power clearly ap- . 
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pears. In 1852, addressing a friend in Smethport, | 
Pa., she wrote: 


“T could not secure a good boarding-place near my 

school, for that is nearly out of town, the people having 
obliged us move twice to get out of their way, and now 
permitting us te have no better school-room than a private 
dwelling affords, and that very small, Many ladies refused 
to take me to board because I would teach colored girls, 
and much else of obloguy and contempt have I endured 
because I would be about my Master’s business. ; 
If God hath not sent me to this work, I hope he will raise 
up means to defeat me in all my purposes; and if it is his 
work, and he has permitted me to be the instrument of its 
commencement, no man or men can frustrate the design,” 

And a little later she wrote : 

“Tt is a hard thing I have attempted, and I often fear I 
have not the strength necessary to perform well the part 
assigned; but if I can prepare the way for some nobler 
spirit, my duty will be done.” 


No doubt she did this; no doubt the influence of 
her example counted for much more than the appar- 
ent results of her school itself. Yet these were very 
valuable, and one of the most remarkable features of 
her success lies in the fact that the “ Miner Fund,” 
by which the present large institution is supported, 
is the direct outcome of her painful, unceasing exer- 
tion in the day of small things. She ventured to buy, 
for about $4,000, in 1853,a whole square of ground, in 
what was then the suburbs of the city, and this, by 
the great increase in value, was sold some ten years 
later for more than ten times what it cost. 

To the aid she received from Friends the memoir 
testifies in a number of places. “Friends rallied to 
aid and make the school permanent,” it says: 
“Members of the Society of Friends in Philadelphia 
and other places gave largely to its founder. Among 
these Thomas Williamson, Samuel Rhoads, Benjamin 
Tatham, Jasper Cope, and Catharine Morris were lib- 
eral donors. Mrs. Harriet Beecher Stowe gave $1,000 
{out of her receipts from ‘Uncle Tom’s Cabin’] as 
well as hearty support and sympathy to the work.” 
(It must be understood, here, that many not named 
assisted her—Gerrit Smith, H. W. Bellows, J. F. 
Clarke, and others—so that the Friends simply shared 
the honor of her support. Among the trustees, in 
1857, was Samuel M. Janney, of Virginia.) 

The editor of the little volume is the present Sec- 
retary of the institution which Myrtilla Miner 
founded. Her task has been creditably performed, 
and aside from the act of justice in thus commemo- 
rating an unselfish and brave career, she adds a valu- 
able chapter to the records of our authentic history. 

H. M. J. 


emma is Rei ant still ; and th the word 
that floats on the surface 
Is as the tossing buoy, that betrays 
where the anchor is hidden. 
— Evangeline. 


Keep thine eye turned inward upon thyself and 
beware of judging others. In judging others, a man 
labors to no purpose, commonly errs, and easily sins ; 
but, in examining and judging himself, he is always 
wisely and usefully employed.— Thomas a Kempis. 


FRIENDS’ CHARITY FUEL ASSOCIATION. 


Ar the annual meeting of Friends’ Charity Fuel As- 
sociation, held Eleventh month 2st, the auditors, 
Henry M. Laing and Alben T. Eavenson, reported 
the treasurer’s accounts to be correct, with a balance 
on hand of $84.65. The investments, including a 
small house, amount to about $16,000. The annual 
summary showed that 507 half tons of coal were dis- 
tributed gratuitously last winter, relieving the wants 
of about 1700 persons, of whom, so far as reported, 770 
were minors. Of the families assisted 299 were given 
as American, 133 Irish, 28 German, 12 English, and 
the others of various nationalities. 358 were white, 
135 colored, and 14 unreported. 37 were single, 257 
widows, 6 widowers, 191 married, and 16 not stated. 
211 of the heads of families appear to be over 50 years 
of age. 

The committee on officers proposed T. Morris Per- 
ot, 314 Vine St., for treasurer and Jos. M. Truman, 
for clerk and recorder, who were approved, and Wm. 
Hawkins, Wm. J. Gillingham and Jos. M. Truman 
appointed to have the oversight of the order-book 
the present season. 

An adjourned meeting to decide on the supply of 
fuel was appointed to be held on the evening of 
Twelfth month 11th. On Twelfth month 28th, the 
order book will be opened at Friends’ Book Store, 
south-west corner of 15th and Race Sts., where con- 
tributions can be left prior to the New Year, or may 
be sent direct to the treasurer. 

ORTHODOX FRIENDS. 

—The venerable John J. Thomas, of Union Springs, 
N. Y., (one of the editors of the Country Gentleman), 
writes to Friends’ Review opposing the course of the 
latter in regard to the observance of water baptism ; 
and he adds: “I wish to state that of the few of our 
members who during the past forty years, within my 
personal knowledge, have become “entangled again 
with this yoke of bondage,” and whopreviously gave 
promise of much usefulness, all or nearly all lost 
that usefulness, and most of them voluntarily left the 
Society.” 

—The Friend is publishing a series of letters, “A 
Ten Weeks Tripin England,” in journal form. The 
following is part of the entry at Brighton, under date 
of Sixth month 7th: “Brighton meeting is quite a 
good sized one for England, and from my little obser- 
vation I am led to believe that it contains a number 
of Friends who are not in unity with some of the 
modern methods of work in our Society. English 
Friends want, above all things, concerned, fearless 
elders ; and also need to eliminate from their church 
transactions some of the worldly wisdom which I 
fear too much influences them. Their charity for 
one another is unusual and beautiful; and they are 
valuable to the world in philanthropic enterprises, 
and their moral influence in the community is great; 
but I fear that as sturdy upholders of important Chris- 
tian principles as preached by Fox and Penn, they 
are slowly and surely weakening. One thing they 
would do well to divest themselves of; and that is 
the idea that they are competent judges of who are 
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the true Friends in America, From what I saw in 
their late Yearly Meeting I apprehend that some of 
them are beginning to suspect this fact, and wish 
they could escape being under the necessity, as they 
believe, of sitting as judges or putting themselves on 
record in these matters.” 

—There is considerable agitation among Friends 
in England over the practice of reading the Bible in 
meetings for worship, and Charles Thompson, (well 
known to many in this country), writes to the Lon- 
don Friend, -strongly disapproving it. He says the 
proposition “clearly means the institution of the reg- 
ular practice in our meetings for Divine worship. I 
most respectfully submit that this innovation is hard- 
ly open for discussion within the limits of the Society 
of Friends. Over two centuries of usage, and the 
well understood unwritten law as to spiritual com- 
munion, cannot now be set aside without uprooting 
the Society as a distinct religious body. The step 
from the adoption of the regular reading of a portion 
of Scripture in meetings set apart for ‘ waiting on the 
Lord,’ toa regular sermon, and the singing of ‘ap- 
proved’ hymns, water-baptism, and the so-called sup- 
per, etc., etc., would be short and easy. We are de- 
ploring the state of things now existing among those 
under our name in America, which has been largely 
brought about through the exercise of this unhal- 
lowed liberty, and it will be needful for Friends in 
England to watch against the encroachments of this 
disintegrating spirit.” 

—At the recent session of Baltimore Yearly Meet- 
ing in the Eleventh month, a minute was adopted 
that: “It is the judgment of this meeting, in accord- 
ance with the well-known principles of the Society 
of Friends, that no one can be acknowledged or re- 
tained in the position of minister or elder amongst us, 
who continues to participate in or advocate the ne- 
cessity of the outward rite of Baptism or the{Supper, 
neither can we approve ministers coming from other 
yearly meetings who teach these doctrines.” 

— Western Friend, for Eleventh month, states that 
the members of San Jose, (Cal.), Monthly Meeting in 
sympathy with David Hunt and his followers who 
“laid down ” San Jose Monthly Meeting, refuse to at- 
tend meeting with Joel Bean and his friends, in the 
meeting-house, and continue to meet in the rented 
hall, 


—The same issue of Western Friend remarks that 
though all the yearly meetings have disapproved 
water baptism except Ohio and Canada, “ Yet it is a 
lamentable fact that the teaching and practice, as ex- 
emplified by congregational singing, mourners’ 
benches, formal benedictions,so-called consecrations, 
one man “running” the meetings, the preaching of 
the new views of conversion and holiness ; indeed, 
the utter absence of the characteristics ofa true 
Friends’ meeting, never was more conspicuous than 
this year. There is nothing in this year’s work to 
afford much ground for hope for a true Friend.” 

— Western Friend comments thus on Indiana 
Yearly Meeting: “The statistics of Indiana Yearly 
Meeting this year give the total membership, as 
19,636. The total membership given in 1881 was 19,- 





423, showing that in four years the gain has only been 
213. But the reported increase as indicated by the 
sum of the reports for the last four years is 2,642. 
What has become of the 2,246, who do not appear this 
year? The answer to this question, we believe will 
reveal a singular state of affairs in Indiana Yearly 
Meeting. The 2,426 were no doubt taken in by the 
so-called ‘ revival’ work. They have not resigned or 
been disowned. But the fact is, as we believe, they 
are not Friends, and the committees who prepare 
statistics know this so well that they are left off in 
the enumeration, although they are not formally dis- 
owned. This with the so common fact that under 
what they call ‘ renewals,’ the same ones may be re- 
ported from year to year as additions, will aecount 
for the peculiar conditions of the statistics.” 


JOHN OF PATMOS. 


OHN of Patmos, ere he died, 
By the friends who stood beside, 
Thus was questioned, thus replied : 





** Master, while thou yet hast speech, 
Thy disciples thee beseech 
Wisdom’s highest law to teach .” 


Straightway spake the master then: 
* Little children ”’—they were men— 
“Love each other.” But again, 


From his friends, ‘‘ Ah! master dear, 
This we’ve practiced many a year, 
Wisdom’s law we wish to hear.” 


Clearer shone the master’s eyes. 
“ Little children,” he replies, 
“ Love each other, that is wise.” 


But the boldest, speaking low— 
“ Master, if it please thee so, 
Deepest wisdom we would know.”’ 


Raised the master on his bed, 
“ Little children,”—sank his head,— 
“ Love each other; ” he was dead. 


E. G. B. 


DUTY. 


6“ HAT shall I do to be forever known ?” 
Thy duty ever. 

This did full many who yet sleep unknown 
Oh, never, never! 

Think’st thou perchance that they remain nnknown 
Whom thou know’st not? 

By angel trumps in heaven their praise is blown— 
Divine their lot. 


“ What shall I do to gain eternal life?” 
Discharge aright 

The simple dues with which each day is rife. 

_ Yea, with thy might. 

Ere perfect scheme of action thou devise 
Will life be fled : 

While he who ever acts as conscience cries, 
Shall live, though dead. . 


—Selected. 
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THE GRAY DAYS. 
VERMORE all the days are long, and the cheerless skies 
are gray E 
Restlessly wander the baffling winds that scatter the blind- 
ing spray, 
And the drifting currents come and go like serpents across 
my way. 


Wearily fades the evening dim, drearily wears the night. 

The ghostly mists, and the hurrying clouds, and the break- 
ers’ crests of white 

Have blotted the stars from the desolate skies; have cur- 
tained them from my sight. 


Speeding alone, my wave-tossed bark encounters no pass- 
ing sail. 
Welcoming friend nor challenging foe answers my eager 


hail— 
Only the sobbing, unquiet waves and the wind’s unceasing 
wail. 


Hopefully still my sails are bent, my pilot is faultlessly 
true. 

He holds my course as though the seas and the mirrored 
skies were blue, 

And the port of peace, where the winds are still, were ever- 
more in view. 


For over the spray and the rain and the clouds, shines the 
eternal sun, 

The unchanging stars in the curtained dome still gleam 
when the day is done. 

And the mists will be kissed from the laughing skies when 
the port of rest is won. 


RosertT J. BURDETTE in Brooklyn Eagle. 


CHRYSANTHEMUMS. 


H, consecrate and desolate of heart! 
When dead leaves drift through field and forest 
drear, 
On Winter’s solemn verge ye stand apart, 
In the chill twilight of the fading year, 
Dreaming of sunny skies, of fragrance flown, 
Of roses dead and warmth and radiance gone. 


Through fitful Spring and Summer’s fervid glow, 
Nursing your infant buds for perfect bloom, 
You spread your ripened beauties to the snow 
In the pale sun that lights November’s gloom, 
And dreamful wait when all are gone beside 
To crown with wreaths the altars where they died. 


—ELIZABETH M,. GRISWOLD. 


CRUMBS. 


HEY are very little things, 
But life, I’ll warrant, brings 
But few that really aggravate our fair housekeepers more ; 
For they slyly hide in cracks, 
And, when dislodged with whacks, 
Go skipping most provokingly about the kitchen floor. 
“What?” Why, crumbs, crumbs, crumbs! 
Sure, there’s nothing else that comes 
To tease us that.so teasing is 
As;crumbs, crumbs, crumbs. 


Underneath your feet they scrunch 
After baby’s had a lunch ; 
And, though before that lunch you’ve swept quite careful- 
ly, ’tis plain 
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Broom and dust-pan you must take, 
And in spite of threatened ache, 
Or ache already in your head or back, must sweep again; 
For these crumbs, crumbs, crumbs, 
My dear and gentle chums, 
Delight to spread themselves and make 
More crumbs, crumbs, crumbs. 


And it’s much the same all through 
Our lives ; I tell you true— 
As she who lives as long as I assuredly will find,— 
’Tis crumbs that most do vex ; 
Hints, for instance, that perplex ; 
Covert laughter, jests unfriendly, careless looks and words 
unkind,— 
Yes, ’tis crumbs, crumbs, crumbs, 
As sure as drums are drums, 
That fret us till we frown and sigh, 
Oh, crumbs, crumbs, crumbs! 


But, my dears, lend me your ears, 
While I say that it appears 
To me too much attention to these petty foes is shown; 
More precious time and thought 
Women give them than they ought, 
For the world would roll on just the same if some were let 
alone, 
Of these crumbs, crumbs, crumbs. 
So, my loved and loving chums, 
Don’t into mountains magnify 
Your crumbs, crumbs, crumbs, 
—MARGARET EYTINGE, in Good Housekeeping. 


PENNSYLVANIA PEACE SOCIETY. 
oe nineteenth anniversary of this Society was 

held, on the Ist inst., at Wylie Presbyterian 
Churche, Pailadelphia. The President, Sarah T. 
Rogers, M. D., presided, 2d Sarah A. Russell acted 
as Secretary, protem. The annual report was read; 
it referred among other things, toarbitration between 
employers and employés, its protest against the mili- 
tary encampment in Fairmount Park, and its appeal 
to the Mayor to prevent a parade on Thanksgiving 
day. Addresses were delivered by Amanda Deyo, 
Edwin C. Sweetser, pastor of the (Universalist) 
Church of the Messiah ; Frances F. W. Harper, and 
others. John M. Spear told of the efforts that he 
and others had made and were making to save the 
life of Annie Cutler, the colored woman now under 
sentence of death at Moyamensing Prison. Lydia A. 
Schofield, Edwin H. Coates and Caroline M. Spear 
spoke on the same subject. 

Gopal Vinyak Joshee, a Brahmin, from Bombay, 
addressed the meeting, saying that the Brahmins 
were the oldest advocates of peace, and condemning 
the practice of slaughtering animals for food. 

Amelia 8. Quinton, General Secretary of the Wo- 
men’s National Indian Association, was introduced. 
and spoke at length upon the objects and work of 
that body, emphasizing its importance as an agency 
of peace among Indians. 

James A. Wright, Master Workman ofthe Knights 
of Labor, made an address. He said that the great 
organization he represented was engaged ina mis- 
sion of peace,and thought the cause was gaining 
ground. 














+ 





oe 


PS 


The Committee on Nominations reported the 
names of the following, who were elected officers to 
serve during the coming year: 

President, Sarah T. Rogers, M. D.; Vice Presidents, 
Alfred H. Love, T. Ellwood Chapman, T. Judson 
Whitney, Lydia H. Price, Charles M. Taylor, John 
M. Broomall, Peter Smedley, Clayton B. Rogers, Rev. 
E. C. Sweetser, Rev. F. A. Bisbee ; Secretary, Hannah 
H. Harlan; Treasurer, T. Ellwood Longshore; and 
an Executive Committee of thirty-eight members. 


From the Atlantic Monthly. 

AMERICAN LITERATURE FOR CHILDREN. 
‘¢ THE real virtues of one age,” says Mozley, “ be- 

come the spurious ones of the next,” and it is 
hardly strange that the abnormal development of this 
treatment of childhood should be most apparent in the 
United States, where individualism has had freest 
play. The discovery appears to have been made here 
that the child is not merely a person, but a very free 
and independent person indeed. The sixteenth 
amendment to the constitution reads, “The rights 
and caprices of children in the United States shall 
not be denied or abridged on account of age, sex, or 
formal condition of tutelage,’ and this amendment 
has been recognized in literature, as in life, while 
waiting its legal adoption. It has been recognized by 
the silence of great literature, or by the kind of men- 
tion which it has there received. I am speaking 
rather of the literature which is now current than of 
that which we agree to regard as standard American 
literature; yet even in that I think our study shows 
the sign of what was to be. The only picture of 
childhood in the poets drawn from real life is that of 
the country boy, while all the other references are to 
an ideal conception. Hawthorne, in his isolation, 
wrote of a world which was reconstructed out of ele- 
mental material, and his insight as well as his mar- 
velous sympathy with childhood precluded him from 
using diseased forms. But sincethe day of these men 
the literature which is most representative of nation- 
al life has been singularly devoid of reference to 
childhood. One notable exception emphasizes this 
silence. Our keenest social satirist has not spared the 
children. They are found in company with the 
young American girl, and we feel the sting of the 
lash which falls upon them. 

Again the silence of art is noticeable. There was 
so little art contemporaneous with our greater litera- 
ture, and the best of that was so closely confined to 
landscape, that it was all the more observable how 
meagre is the show in our picture galleries of any his- 
tory of childhood. Now and then a portraitappears, 
the child usually of the artist’s patron, but there is 
little sign that artists seek in the life of children for 
subjects upon which to expend thought and power. 
They are not drawn to them, apparently, except when 
they appear in some foreign guise as beggars, where 
the picturesqueness of attire offers the chief motive. 

But if there is silence or scorn in great literature, 
there is plenty of expression in that minor literature 


which has sprung up, apparently,in the interest of 


childhood. It is here, in the books for young people, 
that one may discover the most flagrant illustration 
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of that spurious individuality in childhood which I 
have maintained to be conspicuous in our country: 
Any one who has been compelled to make the ac- 
quaintance of this literature must have observed how 
very little parents and guardians figure in it, and how 
completely children are separated from their elders. 
The most popular books for the young are those 
which represent boys and girls as seeking their for- 
tune, working out their own schemes, driving railway 
trains and steamboats it may be, managing farms, or 
engaged in adventures which elicit all their uncom- 
mon heroism. The same tendency is exhibited in 
less exaggerated form : children in the school-room, or 
at play, forming clubs amongst themselves, having 
their own views upon all conceivable subjects, tortur- 
ing the English language without rebuke, opening 
correspondence with newspapers and magazines, 
starting newspapers and magazines of their own, or- 
ganizing, setting up miniature society,—this is the 
general spectacle to be observed in books for young 
people, and the parent or two, now and then visible, 
as much in the background as the child was in ear- 
lier literature. 

All this is more orless a reflection of actual life, 
and as such has an unconscious value. I would not 
press its significance too far, but I think it points to 
a serious defect in our society life. This very ephe- 
meral literature is symptomatic of a condition of 
things, rather than causative. It has not nearly so 
much influence on young life as it is itself the natural 
concomitant of a maladjustment of society, and the 
corrective will be found only as a healthier social con- 
dition is reached. The disintegration of the family, 
through a feeble sense of the sacredness of marriage, 
is an evil which is not to be remedied by any specific 
of law or literature, but so long as it goes on it inev- 
itably affects literature. 

I venture to make two modest suggestions toward 
the solution of these larger problems into the discus- 
sion of which our subject has led me. One is for 
those who are busy with the production of books for 
young people. Consider if it be not possible to report 
the activity and comradery of the youngin closer and 
more generous association with the life of their elders. 
The spectacle of a healthy family life, in which chil- 
dren move freely and joyously, is not so rare as to 
make models hard to be found, and one would do a 
great service to young America who should bring 
back the wise mother and father into juvenile litera- 
ture. 














































Horace E. Scupper. 














Exp.ain only when explanation is needed ; above 
all, don’t go about issuing your own certificates of 
character. Wisely believe that you will be taken for 
what you are worth, and do not bother about what 
may be said about you over the gossips’ table. Repu- 
tation is good, but character is more; and when you 
have the latter you may safely leave the former to 
take care of itself. 
















Tue laws of nature are just, but terrible. There 
is no weak mercy in them. Cause and consequence 
are inseparable and inevitable.—Drift- Wood. 
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A French musician has succeeded in making a 
musical instrument of pebbles. It is well known that 
there are certain pebbles which, if struck with 
another stone, give forth a pure, cleartone; but they 
are very rare, and the maker was obliged to wait 
thirty years before his search was rewarded by his 
securing twenty-six pebbles representing the tones 
and semi-tones of two octaves. He suspended these 
pebbles over a sounding board, and has placed this 
instrument on exhibition in Paris. The most pe- 
culiar thing about these musical pebbles is that the 
tone is independent of their size. Thus, in the in- 
strument, the pebble which emits the deepest tone 
weighs four pounds, the one next to it eight pounds, 
that following one pound, and so on quite irregularly. 
These pebbles must be struck at a certain place ; and, 
if they break, the fragments emit no tone at all. 


NEWS AND OTHER GLEANINGS. 


—While a cerfain class of economists will mourn because 
the Post-Office Department did not pay its expenses within 
$8,381,571 during the last fiscal year, and will need over $7,- 
000,000 of the public funds to make it square at the close of 
the present fiscal year, the people at large will not grieve. 
Rather than lose such a mail service as we possess, the Gov- 
ernment could well afford to pay its entire cost of over $50,- 
000,000 a year out of the Treasury. Cheap and frequent 
mail service is not only an agent for promoting the intel- 
ligence and the general welfare of the people, but it exerts 
a powerful influence in strengthening the bond of union 
between remote sections of the country. The mail service, 
which brings the remotest section of the country within a 
few days of the national capital, and the greater part of the 
people of the United States within a few hours of it, is a 
powerful nationalizing influence.— Boston Journal. 

—The Governor of Washington Territory, in his report 
to the Secretary of the Interior, gives the population of the 
Territory as 129,428, an increasé of 36,630 in two years. 
The assessed value of property is $50,484,937, and there are 
yet 23,000,000 acres of the public lands unsurveyed, of 
which 16,000,000 are good agricultural and timber land. By 
the Territorial census of 1885 there were 3276 Chinese res- 
ident in the Territory. 

—Henry W. Sage, the founder of the Sage Female Col- 
lege, Cornell University, has given $60,000 to endow a pro- 
fessorship of ethics and moral philosophy in Cornell Uni- 
versity, in memory of his late wife. 

—Drexel & Co., acknowledge additional subscriptions to 
the Zodlogical Garden Fund amounting to $135, making 
the total $12,998.55. 

—There are 633 German papers published in the United 
States, of which 83 are daily, 76 Sunday, and 474 weekly 
papers. The circulation ranges from 500 to 65,000. 

—Figures concerning London, always interesting, have 
been freshened up by one of its journals. In the metropo- 
lis there are 101 hospitals, in which one and a quarter mil- 
lions of people are relieved, and which dispense out-door 
relief to four millions annually. Twenty-five per thousand 
of the population are paupers, and are relieved at a cost of 
over two and a half millions sterling. It also seems that 
there are many more lunatic women than men. Cabs have 
increased during the last ten years from 10,000 to over 19,- 
000; 14,478 children were lost in London last year. Great- 
er London contains an area of 448,334 acres. The popula- 
tion for this year is given as 5,199,166, of whom 60,252 are 
foreigners, 49,554 Seotech, 80,778. Irish, 3214 blind and 1972 
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deaf and dumb. In 1884 there were 11,705 licensed public 
and beer houses, and 15,519 males and 9618 females were 
charged with drunkenness. In the same year there were 
265 persons killed and 3592 maimed by street accidents, and 
354 suicides. There were 20,667 articles lost in public con- 
veyances, of which 11,248 were restored. There are 407 
newspapers published in London. 

—The Fairbanks Canning Company of Chicago, has just 
received an order from the French Government for 200,000 
pounds of dressed beef for the French army. The contract 
will involve the slaughter of 25,000 cattle. 

—Of 633 deaths from small-pox in Montreal during No- 
vember 589 were of French Canadians, 315 were of children 
under five years of age, 138 of children aged from five to 
ten years. 

—Paris, it is stated, numbers 115,000 fewer inhabitants 
than four years ago. Hard times have driven foreign resi- 
dents and members of the industrial classes to the cheaper 
living of the suburban settlements. 

—The Zenana and Medical Mission School of India is 
reported to have been very successful, sixty-one women 
having already been graduated and aided in the prosecu- 
tion of their work of healing the sick and teaching Chris- 
tianity to the neglected women and children of the East. 


—As an illustration of the fact that school attendance 
during epidemics largely contributes to the spread of infec- 
tious diseases, it is stated that during the late serious out- 
breaks of diphtheria in the ironstone villages of England 
the closing of a school proved in every instance an effective 
means of bringing each local epidemic to an end. 


—In Germany apothecaries are not allowed to sell mis- 
cellaneous articles, on the ground that such sales are likely 
to divert the clerk’s attention from the delicate duty of 
compounding medicines. There are drug stores where 
miscellaneous articles are for sale, but uo prescriptions can 
be prepared in them, under severe penalties. Poisonous 
articles are kept in a room reserved exclusively for them. 


CURRENT EVENTS. 


ConGRress met on Second-day of this week, the 7th inst. 
In the Senate John Sherman was elected President, pro 
tem, and in the House J. G. Carlisle was elected Speaker. 
The President’s message was presented on the following 
day. 

Troops of the United States regular army have been 
recently collected at Camp Douglas, Scit Lake City, as a 
precautionary measure in case there should be trouble with 
the Mormons, arising out of the enforcementof law against 
polygamy. 

SEVERELY cold weather swept over the country on the 
6th inst. In Chicago, at 9 p. m., the mer.ary had fallen to 
zero. At Milwaukee it was 6degrees below. On the same - 
day a terrible gale raged upon the Lakes causing much 
damage to shipping. The following day the weather was 
generally still colder, and 15 degrees below zero was re- 
ported at Ottawa, Canada; 6 below at Dubuque, Iowa; 14 
below at St. Paul, Minnesota; 19 below at Fargo, Dakota, 
and 20 below at Winnipeg, Manitoba. 


A pisPaTcH from Burton, Kansas, says that during the 
high wind on the 4th inst., a prairie fire broke out seven 
miles north of that place, which swept over an area of 
about thirty miles, destroying one thousand stacks of hay 
and grain, and numbers of sheep, hog and cattle sheds. It 
is not stated how far east the fire extended. The cattle 
ranch of Tomlin & Webb, in Indian Territory, was entirely 
destroyed, with from four to six hundred head of cattle. 

















Mason SuMNER has reported to General Miles from 
Fort Reno that the instructions regarding Oklahoma, in 
Indian Territory, have been carried out, that all the in- 
truders have been removed, and that cattlemen with their 
herds “are on the move.” 


Atarers, Dec. 5.—Several more shocks of earthquake 
occurred at Bou Sada to-day. The Presbyterian church 
and 71 houses were destroyed and two persons were killed. 

BERLIN, Dec. 6.—A census of this city, taken on Decem- 
ber Ist, shows a population of 1,316,382, an increase of 200,- 
000 since 1880. 

THE elections of members of the English Parliament 
are substantially completed, and the Liberals have about 
one-half the members, while the Conservatives and Irish 
Nationalists together make up the other half. It is ex- 
pected that the Conservative ministry, now existing, with 
the Marquis of Salisbury as premier, will continue in office 
for the present. 

WILLIAM H. VANDERBILT, the enormously rich rail- 
road man, of New York, dropped dead while sitting in his 
library, conversing with Robert Garrett, (of the Baltimore 
and Ohio Railroad), on the afternoon of the 8th instant. 
His death is ascribed to the rupture of a blood-vessel,(apo- 
plexy), at the base of the brain. He was 65 years old, and 
leaves a widow and eight children. His wealth is esti- 
mated at $200,000,000, and his annual income at $10,000, - 
000. 


Ir is proposed to hold a great world’s fair, in Chicago, 
in 1892, the 400th anniversary of the discovery of America 
by Columbus. 


A HEAVY snow storm set in on Third-day morning, 
(8th inst,), at Chicago, the temperature rising about twenty 
degrees. The depth of snow was from six to eight inches. 
The storm extended west to the Rocky Mountains, and 
from Duluth to Omaha. 


NOTICES. 


*,* Quarterly Meetings in the Twelfth month will occur 
as follows : 


17th. Haddonfield, Haddonfield, N. J. 
24th. Fishing Creek, H. Y. M., Millville, Pa. 





*,*The rules of the Teachers’ Library Association of 
Friends have been so amended that members can take from 
the library three books at one time, and any periodical on 
the table except the last two numbers. These last can be 
kept one} month, and there are no fines on books. It is 
hoped this valuable library will be freely used. 





LEWIS’ 98 per cent. LYE. 


(Patented) 
POWDERED AND PERFUMED. 


The STRONGEST and PUREST Lye made. 
Will make 12 lbs. of the best perfumed hard 
soap in 20 minutes WITHOUT BOILING. 
It is the best for disinfecting sinks, closets, 
drains, etc. Photographers’ and machin- 
ists’ uses. Foundrymen, bolt and nut ma- 
kers. For Engineers, as a boiler-cleaner 
and anti-incrustator. For brewers and bot- 
tlers, for washing barrels, bottles, etc. For 
painters, to remove old paints. For wash- 

ing trees, etc., etc. 


PENNA. SALT MFG. CO., 
Gen. Agts., Phila., Pa. 
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*,* The Burlington First-Day School Union will meet.at 
Mount nieeting-house, Seventh-dav, Twelfth.month 12th, 
at 10 A. M. Carriages will be in waiting at Juliustown. 
Interested Friends are cordially invited. 





Wma. WALTON, 
Laura NEWBOLD, } Clerks. 
*,* Friends’ Book Association has made nts 
to remain at the old stand 1020 Arch Street d the 
present month, where all books and stationery on hand 


will be sold at half price as heretofore. 





*,* A Tem nce Conference, under the care of the 
Quarterly Meeting’s Committee, will be held at Abington 
Friend’s meeting-house, on First-day afternoon, 12th 
— 20th, at 2 o’clock p.m. A general invitation is ex- 
tended. 





*,* The sub-committee of the Yearly Meeting’s Com- 
mittee to visit the branch meetings expect to attend Had- 
donfield Quarterly Meeting, on Fifth-day, 17th instant. 

A train leaves Vine street wharf at 8 a. m., and returns 
at 1.40 or 3.20 p. m. 

The committee are requested to meet at the meeting- 
house on the arrival of the train. 





*,* A meeting of the Teachers’ Library Association of 
Friends will be held in room No. 1, Race street meeting- 
house, Philadelphia, on Seventh-day, the 19th inst., at 2 


o’clock in the noon. 
Henry R. RussEtx, Clerk. 





*,* A Conference of the Year] homing. Committee on 
Education withthe Teachers cad Denim ittees of Friends’ 
schools, and others interested, will be Lonel on a toveatie aby, 
19th of 12th month, 1885, at Fifteenth and Race streets, 
Philadelphia, commencing at 10 o’clock. 

The subjects for consideration are : 

1st. The best Methods of Teaching Reading. 
is > Some criticisms on prevailing methods of School 

or 
The company is requested of all interested. 


Wma. WADE Griscom, Clerk. 





*,* An adjournec meeting of Friends’ Charity Fuel As- 
sociation will be held this (6th-day), evening, (11th inst.), 
at 8 o’clock, at 1520 Race St. 


Jos. M. TRuMAN, JrR., Clerk. 


ACKNOWLEDGMENT. 


We have received for the Aikin, 8. C., School: 


Stephen R. Hicks. . . . - $5.00 


SAXONY WOOL. ZEPHYR WORSTED, 
STOCKING YARN, SPANISH YARN, 
ANGORA WOOL. DRESS BUTTONS, 


WORSTED FRIN — 7 


RAPSON'S = sehcenieeea 
Se ee 





For correspondents For"expert writers 
Nos. 2 and 3 P Nos 1 and 24 
are the best. are the best. 





SOLD BY ALL DEALERS IN STATIONERY. 


vi 
$5000 TO INVEST AT 44 AND 5 PER 
cent., in sums from $1000 upwards. City or 
Country first invumbrances only. 
Hancock & LEvIcK, 
40th & Lancaster Ave. 


JpXPEET ACCOUNTING. 
Settling accounts, correcting trial balances, opening and 
closing books of firms and corporations, etc. 
Trusts SoLicireD. Security given. Refer by permission to 
Clement M. Biddle, Dr. J. A. Paxson, Logan, Emery & Weaver, 


Hicks & Dickey. 
JACOB JANNEY & CO., 
531 Commerce Street. 
RAHAME INSTITUTE. 
A Boarding and Day School for girls of all ages, will re- 
open ninth month 28th, 1885. 
JANE P. GRAHAME, PRINCIPAL, 1202 Race St. 


MAPLEWOOD INSTITUTE.— Concordville, Pa. 
Young men prepared for college or business. Degrees con- 
ferred upon young lady graduates. Timid and backward pupils 
privately tutored. Careful attention to little boys and girls. 
JOSEPH SHORTLIDGE, (Yale College), A. M., Principal. 


Sv42 THMORE COLLEGE. 


Thirty minutes from Broad Street Station, Philadelphia. Under 
the care of Friends, but all others admitted. Full college course 
for both sexes ; Classical, Scientific and Literary. Also a Prepar- 
atory School. Healthful location, large grounds, new and exten- 
sive buildings and apparatus. 
For Catalogue and full particulars, address, 
EDWARD H. MAGILL, A. M., PRESIDENT, 
Swarthmore, Pa. 


PRIENDS ACADEMY, 
Locust Valley, New York. 
Now open. A boarding-and day-school for both sexes. Thorough 
courses preparing for admission to any college, or furnishing a 
good English education. Two courses leading to graduation. 
Terms $175 per year. Thirty miles from New York. For par- 
ticulars address, ARTHUR H. TOMLINSON 
Locust Valley, Long Island, N. Y. 


ONTGOMERY COUNTY MILK,—HORSHAM 
Dairies,—The delivery of pure unskimmed milk a specialty 
Office, Smedley St. above Tioga. 
E. B. WEBSTER. 
AAC G. TYSON,—PHOTOGRAPHER,—HAS 
removed all his negatives to his studio at West Grove, Penna. 
Orders for duplicates received by mail, or by R. A. Tyson, at the 
store of Friends’ Book Association, 1020 Arch Street. Customers 
will please call on her before sitting elsewhere, as she is prepared 
to supply all their wants in any branch of the Art. 


E & M. E. COPE, PLAIN AND FASHIONA- 
* — ple Millinery, 446 Franklin Street, (formerly 212 Arch St.) 

Philadelphia. Moderate prices. 

jp Hen AND SCHUYLKILL COAL. 


Best Quality, Carefully Prepared. Delivered in Chute 
Wagons. Aguiia J. LinvILL, (late of Truman and Linvill), 
1244 North Ninth Street. 


FoR SALE.—ONE OF THE FINEST FIVE- 
Acre Building Sites in the vicinity of Media. Situate on the 
Providence Great Road, half-way between Wallingford and Me- 
dia. Noimprovements. Apply to 
ISAAC L. MILLER, 
705 Walnut Street, Philadelphia. 


[Adis ’ FINE SHOES, HAND-SEWED. OR- 
ders taken and executed with promptness. 
8. DUTCHER, 
* 915 Spring Garden St., Phila. 
Men TGOMERY COUNTY MILK.—CONSHO- 


hocken Dairies. Special Attention given to serving families. 
Office, 608 N. 8th Street, Philadelphia. Pa. 


JOSEPH L. JONES. 
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APRON BAZAAR 


IN AID OF 


Friends’ Home for Children, 


(CHARTERED), 


A Public Charity, Located at 4011{Aspen St., West Phila., 
will be held in the afternoon and evening of Fifth, Sixth and 
Seventh-day, ;Twelfth Month, 10th, 11th and 12th, 1885, in Colum- 
bia Market Hall, Columbia Ave., North side, below 23d St. En- 
trance on Columbia Ave. Union Line, 13th and 15th Sts., and 
Ridge Avenue Cars run directly to Hall. All contributions of 
Aprons or material for making, and Fancy Articles, also Cakes, 
Lemons, Confections, Sugar, Flowers, etc, etc., thankfully re- 
ceived at the Hall, or previously at the Home, or atthe residences 
of the lady managers and Coéperative Committee. 


TICKETS OF ADMISSION, 10 CENTS. 


4@-This Home is non-sectarian ; its objects are to afford pro- 
tection to{Orphans and others who may not be blessed with proper 
care-takers, and to find suitable homes in private families where 
they will properly trained and educated to fill useful positions 
in life. 


The attention of our Readers is called to 


THE STUDENT, 


A Monthly Journal devoted to the Educational Interests 
of the Society of Friends in 


SCHOOL AND HOME 


Sample Copies will be sent free to any address. 


D. H. FORSYTHE, 
M. H. GARRETT, 


Germantown, Philadelphia, Pa. 


“A REASONABLE FAITH” 


SHORT RELIGIOUS ESSAYS FOR THE TIMES 
BY THREE FRIENDS. 


} EDITORS, 


ENGLISH EDITION. PRICE, 35cCTs., BY MAIL 40 CTs. 


For sale by FRIENDS’ BOOK ASSOCIATION, 
- 8. W. Cor. 15th and Race Sts. Philadelphia. 


LypiA A. MurpPRY, 
PLAIN and FANCY MILLINER. 


ESTABLISHED 30 YEARS. 


537 FRANKLIN STREET, PHILADELPHIA. 
(2 doors below Green.) 


CARPETINGS. 


All the new Fall Styles, Moquettes and Velvets. 
oice Body Brussels, $1.00 to $1.25. 

New Patterns and Finest Quality Tapestries, 75c. 
Best Ingrains, 75e. Lower Grades Cheaper. 


THOS. C. LIPPINCOTT, 


(Opposite Wanamaker’s. ) 1307 MARKET STREET. 
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PENNSYLVANIA RAILROAD AND LEASED 
LINES. 
ON AND AFTER AUGUST 15, 1885. 
TRAINS LEAVE BROAD STREET STATION. 
*Daily. %Daily, except Sunday. 
“New York and Chicago Limited” of Pullman Pal- 


ace cars ° ° ‘ . ° . e *11.20 a.m. 
Fast Line, Pittsburg and the West - *11.50 a.m. 
Chicago and Cincinnati Express - *8.50 p.m. 
Western Express a a + 10.05 p.m. 
Pacific Express West - *11.20 p.m. 
Harrisburg Express . - 4.30 a.m. 
Niagara Express ° ° e 40 a.m. 
Watkins Expres . . . «+ «.« « 211.50 a.m. 
Erie Mail and Buffalo Express, except Saturday 11.20 p.m. 
Kane Express . ° ° . ° ° e é 40 a.m. 
Lock Haven Express .30 a.m. 


Renovo Express, 211.50 a.m. On Sunday, 4.30 a.m. 

Martinsburg Express, 24.30 and 7.40 a.m. Sopher, and 
7 rstown Express, 27.40 a.m. and 5.40 p.m.; daily at 4.30 and 
11.50 a.m. 

Shenandoah Valley Express, with through car to Montgomery, 
every week-day, at 5.40 p.m. Sundays at 11.50 a.m., and New 
Orleans Express, daily, at 4.30 a.m. Luray Express, 37.40 


a.m. : 

Harrisburg and York Express . ° ° . ‘ ° $2 p.m. 
ST cy) *G iMigl Pa? Je) bt 6 Ney be? Bed .00 a.m. 
Harrisburg Accommodation a ee 15 p.m. 
York and Hanover Express. ° . ‘ ‘ _ 40 a.m. 
York, Hanover and Frederick Express - . $4.80, 11.50 a.m. 
Columbia and York Express . . . . . . $.40p.m. 


SCHUYLKILL DIVISION. 


For Manyunk, Conshohocken and Norristown, 5.40, 7.25, 8.37 and 
10.80 a.m. 12.25, 2.20, 3.85, 4.80, 5.10, 5.52, 6.20, 8.00, 9.55 and 
11.40 p.m. On Sunday, 8.28 and 10.22 a.m., 1.01, 2.35, 5.20, 
8.40 and 10.20 a=. 

For Pheenixville, Pottstown and Reading, 5.40 and 8.87 a.m., 2.20, 
4.30 and 6.20 p.m. Sundays, 8.28 a.m., 1.01 and 5.20 p.m. 


FOR NEW YORK. 


Express on week-days, 3.20, 4.35, 5.00, 5.45, 6.50, 7.30, 8.20, 8.30, 11 
and 11.15 a.m. (Limited Express 1.14 and 4.50 p.m.), 12.44, 3, 4, 
.30, 7.10, 7.40 and 9.16 p.m. and 12.01 night. On Sundays, 

3.26, 4.35, 5, 5.45, 8.30 a.m., 12.44, 4 (Limited Express, 4.50), 

6.30, 7.10 and 7.40 p.m. and 12.01 night. 

For Brooklyn, N. Y., all through trains connect at Jersey City 
with boats of “‘ Brooklyn Annex,” affording direct transfer to 
Fulton Street, avoiding double ferriage and journey across 
New York City. 

Express for Boston, without change, 6.30 p.m. daily. 

For Sea Girt, Spring Lake, Ocean Beach, Ocean Grove, Asbury 
Park and Long Branch, 8.00 and 11:30 a.m., 2.44, 3.90 and 4 

.m. on week-days. Saturdays only, 5 p.m. bunda 8, 8 a.m. 
does not stop at Ocean Grove and Asbury Park). For Free- 
hold, 5 p.m., week-days. 

et except Sunday: Express for Easton, Delaware Water 

ap, Scranton and Binghamton, 8.00 a.m., 12.01 noon and 
6.00 p.m. For Scranton and Water Gap, 4.00 p.m. 
FROM KENSINGTON STATION, FRONT AND NORRIS STS. 

For New York, 6.50, 7.40, 8.30, 10.10 and 11.15 a.m., 12.05, 2.10, 8.15, 
- 5.35, 6.10 and 11 p.m. on week-days. On Sundays, 

.25 &.m. 

Daily except Sunday: Express for Easton, Delaware Water Gap, 
Scranton and a nm, 7.40 a.m., 12.05 noon and 5.35 p.m. 
For Scranton and Water Gap, 3.15 p.m. 

FROM MARKET STREET WHARF. 
Express for New York, via Camden and Trenton, 9.00 a.m. on 


week-days. 
Express for Long Braneh and intermediate stations, 8.30 a.m. 
and4p.m. Sundays, 7.30 a.m. 


Trains for Trenton, connecting for New York, 6.20, 7.30, 10.30 a.m., 
a 2.30, 3.30, 4.80, 5.30 and 7.00 p.m. On Sundays, 
.45 p.m. 


PHILADELPHIA, WILMINGTON AND BALTIMORE 
RAILROAD. 


TRAINS LEAVE NEW BROAD ST. STATION. 

For Baltimore and Wash: m, 12.20, 3.45, 7.20 9.10, 10.16 
a.m., 12.05 noon, 12.30 (Limited Express), 4.02 and 6,03 p.m. For 
Baltimore only, 5.05 and 11 p.m. 

On Sunday, 12.20, 3.45, 7.20, and 9.10 a.m., and 6.03 p.m. For 
Baltimore only, 11 p.m. 

For Richmond, 12.20, 7.20 and 12.05 noon (Limited Express, 
12.80 p.m.) On Sunday, 12.20 and 7.20 a.m. 

Slee -car tickets can be had at Broad and Chestnut Streets, 
838 Chestnut Street and Broad Street Station. 

The Union Transfer Company will call for the check 
from hotels and residences. e-cards and full information 
can be obtained at the station and at the following 

Saint Bit tel Chestt sre 
. rner an ru 

Ticket OFFICES: No. 4 Chelten Avenue, Germantown. 

No. 824 Federal Street, Camden. 
CHARLES E. PUGH, J. R. WOOD, 
General Manager. Gen eral Passenger Agen | 
i 
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STRAWBRIDGE & CLOTHIER 








Exhibit at all times a most extensive and compre- 
hensive assortment of every description of 








DRY GOODS. 


The stock includes Silks, Dress Goods, Trimmings, 
Hosiery and Underwear, Gloves, House-Furnish- 
ing Goods, Ready-Made Dresses and Wraps, and 
everything that may be needed either for dress or for 
house-furnishing purposes. It is believed that unu- 
sual inducements are offered, as the stock is among 
the largest in the American market, and the prices 
are guaranteed to be uniformly as low as elsewhere 
on similar qualities of goods. 








N. W. COR. 8TH & MARKET STS,, 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. 





RICHARDS & SHOURDS, 
CARPENTERS AND BUILDERS. 


JOBBING ATTENDED To. 


1125 Sheaff St., first street ab. Race, 


PHILADELPHIA, PENNA. 














-— USLN. 1th St. RO Wallace Street, 
ENGRAVING, 
Plate Printing, Visiting Cards, 


Wedding Invitations, 





FRIENDS’ MARRIAGE CERTIFICATES. 





College and Class Invitations, Fine 
Stationery. 





FRIENDS’ BOOK ASSOCIATION, 


W. Gor. [5th and Race Sts., Philadelphia. 
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THE LOWEST PRICES 
EVER KNOWN. 


AMERICAN 
cmewe. BLACK 


teed to wear. 
IN SIXTEEN DIFFERENT 
LINES. 


STANDARD 
QUALITIES, 


SILKS. 


ALSO EVERYTHING IN DRY GOODS. 


COOPER & CONARD, 
9TH & MARKET STS., PHILA. 


' BARGAINS. 


1020 ArcH STREET. 


BOOKS, STATIONERY AND FANCY ARTI- 
CLES AT HALF PRICE. 


FRIENDS’ BOOK ASSOCIATION having removed their 
store to S. W. Cor. 15th & Race Sts., isselling the remainder 
of stock at the old stand, 1020 Arch St., at Firrry per cent. 
discount from regular marked prices. 


JOHN COMLY, SuPERINTENDENT. 


Our Healthful Home. 


INVALIDs can enter this pleasantly situated Sanatorium at = 
time for treatment. Our accommodations are first-class. e 
have soft spring water, dry, in 
drives, with the advantages of both ci 

Dr. A. SMITH is very successful in 
comprehensive of medical treatmen’ valids cannot find 
@ better home. rms reasonable: send for circulars. Address, 

A. SMITH, M. D., 
Our HEALTHFUL HomE, Reading, Pa. 


Amos Hitiporn & Co, 
Furniture, Bedding, Curtains. 


PARLOR, DINING Room, LIBRARY 
AND CHAMBER FURNITURE, CuR- 
TAINS AND FURNITURE COVERINGS 
MATTRESSES, BEDS, FEATHERS, 
Sprines, SPRING COTS, ETC., ETC. 


Nos. 21 and 23 N. Tenth Street, and 912 
and 914 Race Street, Phila. 


CLOTHS AND CASSIMERES. 


A Nice Assortment always on hand suitable for Plain 
and Fashionable Garments. 


PLAIN COATS A SPECIALTY. 


GUSTAVUS GOLZE, MercHanT TarILor, 
109 N. Tenth Street, Philadelphia. 


WHAT $5.00 WILL BUY. 


IF $5.00 issent us, either by Registered Letter, Postal Note, Bank 
Check, or Post-Office y 


in 


ge 
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be sent free by mail to examine. In ordering 
whether Order No. 1, 2, 3 or 4 is desired. Call 


WM. INGRAM & SON, Tea DEALERS, 
81 N. Second Street, Philadelphia. 


: 
i 


FRIENDS’ WEDDING INVITATIONS. Send for Samples. No Charge. 
“NO. 008 ARCH STREET, [)| X )N PHILADELPHIA, PENNA. 
FRIENDS’ MARRIAGE CERTIFICATES, Correctly and Handsomely Bngrossed. 
GIRARD LIFE INSURANCE, ANNUITY AND TRUST CO. OF PHILADELPHIA. 
Se an came inane 


INSURES LIVES, GRANTS ANNUITIES, ACTS AS EXECUTOR, ADMINISTRATOR, GUARDIAN, 
TRUSTEE, COMMITTEE OR RECEIVER, AND RECEIVES DEPOSITS ON INTEREST. 


INCORPORATED 1836. CHARTER PERPETUAL. 


(By Report of State Insurance 
President, JOHN B. GARRETT. Treasurer, HENRY TATNALL. 


cate ee SURPLUS, $827,338. 
, Actuary, WM. P, HUSTON. 


THE PROVIDENT LIFE AND TRUST COMPANY OF PHILADELPHIA. 


409 CHESTNUT STREET. 


CAPITAL $1,000,000, FULLY PAID. 


INSURES LIVES, GRANTS ANNUITIES, RECEIVES MONEY ON DEPOSIT, ACTS AS EXECUTOR, ADMINISTRA- 
TOR, GUARDIAN, TRUSTEE, ASSIGNEE, COMMITTEE, RECEIVER, AGENT, ETC. 
All Trust Fands and Investments are kept separate and apart from the Assets of the Company. 
President, SAMUEL R. SHIPLEY, Vice-President, T. WISTAR BROWN, Vice-President and Actuary, ASA S. WING, Manager of In- 
ROOK, Trust Officer, J. ROBERTS FOULKE. 





